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PROCRASTINATION. 


BY C. MACKAY. 


If fortune with a smiling face 
Strew roses on our way, 

When shall we stoop to pick them up? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But should she frown with face of care, 
And talk of coming sorrow, 

When shall we grieve, if grieve we must ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If those who’ve wrong’d us own their fault, 
And kindly pity pray, 
When shall we listen, and Sige ? 
To-day, my love, to-day, 
But if stern Justice urge rebuke, 
And warmth from Memory borrow, 
When shall we chide, if chide we dare ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If those to whom we owe a debt 
Are harmed unless we pay, 
When shall we struggle to be just ? 
To-day, love, to-day. 
But if our debtor fail our hope, 
And plead his ruim thorough, 
When shall we —_- his breach of faith ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If Love estranged should once again 
Her genial smile display, 

When shall we kiss her proffered lips ? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if she would indulge regret, 
Or dwell with bygone sorrow, 

When shall we yy - if weep we must ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


For virtuous acts and harmless joys 
The minutes will not stay ; 

We've always time to welcome them, 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But care, resentment, angry words, 
And unavailing sorrow, 

Come far too soon, if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow 


ALLHALLOW-E’EN. 


October is dying; 
Chill winds are sighing 

Sadly the bare, sapless branches between , 
Night, from her dark wings, 
Hoar, frost, and mist fli 

Over the brown fields on Allhallow-E’en. 


Shoot bolt and bar, now, 
Leave no door a-jar, now, 
Draw o’er the casement the curtain’s thick screen ; 
Heap logs on the fire till 
The flame burns higher still, 
And roars up the chimney on Allhallow-E’en. 


Circle the hearth-stone 
7 Each friend and dear one, 
We'll sit where of old our forefathers have been ; 
Bring chalice and flagon, 
The night shall not lag on 
*Mid the time-honoured pastimes of Allhallow-E’en. 


The cross lightly turns, 
The flame brightly burns 
Of the candles, the rosy red saris between ; 
Then, come boys and girls, 
Look sharp as it twirls, 
And play at snap-appie on Allhallow-E’en. 


With eye quick andsteady, 
And mouth gaping ready, 
A youth makes a snap, like a wolf, at the prize: 
The fruit a but touches, 
It whirls from his clutches, 


While the flaring light smutches his jaws and his eyes. 


Thus oft, while intent on 
Some joy that we’re bent on, 
We heedlessly rush the fair treasure to clasp ; 
Buta soil or a burn 
Is our’only return, 
While all that we toiled for has fled from our grasp. 


Now a maiden, more wily, 
Comes quiet and slily, 
And waits till the cross is just changing its swing ; 
Then quickly she dips in 
Her sweet little lips in, 
And bears off the apple clear out of the ring. 


Ah! trust me that no man 
_ , Can cope with a woman 
In gaining her end, be it afple or heart; 
Since first Mother Eve, Sir, 
_ Took frait without leave, Sir, 
The fair sex have never forgotten the art. 


Place the nuts in the fire now, 
All you who desire now 
To learn your fate, as they crackle and burn. 
Come false loves and true loves, 
We'll soon find out who loves, 
Who's fickle and faithless, who loves you in turn. 
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Oh, how your hearts flutter 
As the nuts crack and sputter, 
Or steadily burning together they’re seen ; 
What tremb ing and starting, 
As they’re faithlessly darting 
From their mates on the bar, upon Allhallow-E’en. 


There goes a bright shilling, 
Let’s see who is willing 
In the water to dive, where ’tis shining within ? 
Then fair necks are stripping, 
And bright faces —— 9 
And silken hair dripping, on Allhallow-E’en. 


There’s a crone in the corner, 
You'd better not scorn her ; 
No riddle of fate for her skill is too hard. 
See that young couple near her, 
Who breathlessly hear her 
Their fortunes expound, as she turns up each card. 


Clear a space in the middle! 
For bagpipe and fiddle 
Invite men and maidens to jig and to reel ; 
And footing it featly, 
The lasses trip neatly, ; 
And the young men cut capers with toe and with heel. 


There are charms for the bold heart, 
The glass for the old heart, 

To-night let no cold heart vee us be seen ; 
Let strong waters and ale flow, 
The song and the tale go 

Around our bright hearth, upon Allhallow-E’en. 


So gaily pass over 
The last of October, 
Perhaps, we may ne’er so enjoy it agains 
*T will be sweet to remember 
When wake, next November, 
Our happy hearts’ muster on Allhallow-E’en. 





THE COW WITH THE IRON TAIL. 


It was four o’clock in the morning,—and the Cow with the Iron Tail 
repared for the duties of the day with her accustomed stolidity Stan- 
ing bolt oo at the end of a dusky court-yard, where day-break 

found it very difficult to penetrate, she submitted to the seizure of her 
iron tail by a sturdy Welsh girl, and as it was raised up and down, she 
spouted forth from her innocent nozzle a conscientious stream of water 
into the unconscious vessels of Mr. William Yawl, the dairyman, whose 
neat little shop was situated at a convenient distance. This shop, or 
dairy, had a low-fronted window, in which were seen several tin cans, 
ranged round a small slanting board, whereon appeared the portrait of 
a red and white cow, between whose legs and the window was thrust a 
little basket, containing five eggs and a cobweb. A geranium, with a 
few dusty leaves anda very red pot, was placed in the background. 
Over the ledge of the door stood a small field-gate, originally painted 
white, but being made of tin, it had several stains of rust runnin, 
down the bars, and had also lost somewhat of its original shape an 
attitude. Into this door came hurrying a Welsh girl, with two wooden 

ils, just filled from the Cow with the [ron Tail, standing bolt upright 
in Pump Court, Skarton’s Buildings, High Holborn. The girl was soon 
followod by a boy, who brought a large pitcher full of water. He jostled 
the girl in the narrow passage, as she was bustling forth again with 
her pails for a fresh supply; and this went on until the quantity re- 
quired had been obtain 

Between the Dairy of Mr. William Yawl and Pump Court, there in- 
tervened an alley, a mews, and a narrow street. At the corner of the 
latter, and commanding a peep down the alley, and a squint round 
the mews, perched the thin, three-windowed house—one window 
standing on the top of another—of Mr. Tim Slivers, the barber, whose 
blue-and-white sign-pole projected from his second window, so as to at- 
tract customers at right angles, acute angles, obtuse angles, and from 
over-the-way. Mr. Yawl’s water business being over, he had hurried 
off to Newgate Market, and was now on his way back, at long strides, 
with something large and soft, carefully folded up in a bundle-hand- 
kerchief. When, as he was passing the corner just described, out bolt- 
ed Mr. Tim Slivers upon him—though the shutters of his shop were 
not dewn—and seized him by the coat-tail. 

“Stop!” said Tim. } 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Slivers,” said Yawl, much startled and 
embarrassed ; ‘*I did not think you ever got up so soon.” ; : 

‘‘Never you mind about that,” answered Mr. Slivers, keeping his 
hold on the coat-tail. ‘I’m up too early for you, it seems;” and he 
gave aknowing, and rather malicious smiling look at the large, soft 
bundle under Mr. Yawl’s right arm. 

** What do you mean ?” cried the alarmed dairyman. \ 

** Just this,” said Mr. Slivers. ‘‘ You’ve left my easy-shaving shop 
for the oyster-knife scraping of Podgy Green, and I won’t stand it. 
Mark that! One thing more,’—and Mr. Tim Slivers raised his forefin- 
ger—* I'll h!’ Uttering this dreadful word, he lowered the tip 
of his forefinger, and, poking it deep into the surface of the yielding 
bundle, gave a wicked grin, and ran back into his dark doorway. ; 

The face of Mr. William Yaw] turned as pale as one of his own milk- 
pans, as he stood, staring stupidly at the dark doorway into which Sli- 
vers had just skipped out of sight. He next looked down at his bundle, 

lancing all over it, to see if any aperture had betrayed its contents. 
No aperture of any kind was visible, and he slowly turned aside, and 
bent his way to his Dairy with oppressed and anxious feelings. His 
batch of milk sent out that morning was a failure: it was more than 
usual in quantity, but not of its usual good colour, and had, if atten- 
tively considered before mixing it in tea or coffee, a very queer, and, to 
the uninitiated, an inexplicable twang. Apprehension—nervousness— | 
that was the cause of it. : 

Mr. Yawl was unable to eat any breakfast; and after many hesita- 
tions during an hour and a-haif, he bent his tremulous steps towards 
the threatening pole of Mr. Tim Slivers, and entering the shop, announ- 
ced, with a foolish smile, intended to be easy and cordial, that he had 
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weak attempt at understanding the irony of Mr. Slivers in a literal 
sense, ‘‘ Yes, Sir ; I think I do.” 

“Oh you do, do you? Well, then, now I’m ready for you. Sit down. 
Lean back. Easy, you know, as asual. Don’t sit so stiff. There— 
quite with your back against the back of theshaving-chair. My lath- 
er’s not hot—don’t flinch, So—ah—ahem! Cold morning, this morn- 
ing—early, I mean.” Here he adjusted the white cloth beneath his 
patient’s chin. . 

«« Yes,” said Mr. Yawl; ‘it was rather cold;—not so very neither.” 

‘¢ Butchers’ markets usually iscold,” remarked Mr. Slivers, tue 
the cloth in round the throat, ‘ especially in the early part of the morn- 
ing. So much stone, and wet. Ahem! Hope you got # lot of sheep’s 

rains ?” 

‘* Sheep's nonsense! What do you r.ean, Mr. Slivers.” 

‘* What you had in your bundle, this morning. I felt ’em, poked my 
finger into the soft plumpness of the hangercher. I know’d it was 
sheep’s brains, directly { saw you.” 

** No such thing, Sir,” said Mr. Yawl, trying to look bold and offend- 
ed, and avoiding the advancing hand of his operator. 

** Well, bullocks’, then.” 

«No, Mr. Slivers, nor bullocks’, neither. Why should I--” There 
he stopped. 

** Then,” said Mr. Slivers, with a confident tone, beginning to a 
the lather, ‘* it was calves’—yes, calves’ brains for breakfast, and a 
good thing too, ain’t they?” 

‘* For those who like them,” replied Mr. Yawl, guardedly. 

«We must learn to like them, anyhow,” said the persevering barber, 
‘‘ both at breakfast and at tea, considering we can’t get our milk good 
without some such thing. Come, I know all about it.” 

*«T don’t care what you know,” said poor Mr. Yawl, his face becom- 
ing as white and quivering as curds and whey; “ it’s nothing to me 
what other dairymen do.” 

** Course not; you can’t help what they do, I say so. Hold up your 
chin! They send to the Cow with tho Iron Tail, and they mix a piut at 
least— some on ’em a pint and a-half, or more—to every quart of milk. 
Hold your chin a leetle } higher. Then the milk, you know, looks too 
thin, so they beats up the brains ina mortar—calves’ brains is best 
because it comes nearer to the nature of the cow—and when they are 
well worked up, and mixed with the milk, they give it the thickness it 
has lost, and restore its colour. Chin up—I can’t cleverly get at you, 
if you point your nose down at your toe, in that way. Then, there’s 
some as uses chalk, or whiting, to whiten the water they put; and 
flour, starch, and size,-to keep up the substance, and perwent the ‘ milk’ 
from looking thin; mp! y, they go to a secret doctor's, and buy a 
set of dusky orange- 8, made of mysterious stuff, which, be: 








come to be shaved. . ; 

«So then, at last, you really do want shaving,” said Mr. Slivers, as- | 
sidulously continuing his work of stropping a razor, which was effected | 
by means of a long strop, the top of which was nailed half-way up the 
wall, while he held the other end in his hand, drawing out the leather | 
to the proper angle of tension. } ‘ vaey t 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Yawl, putting up his hand to his chin, with a 


well worked round, melts gradually, and gives the nice yellowish tint 
what’s wanted. And I Aave heard—I accuse nobody in particalar— 
that when a nice froth is wanted to the top, they sometimes throw in a 
number of snails, stir them round and round, and then strain them off, 
so that nobody’s none the wiser.” 

‘* As I hope to be saved,” exclaimed Mr. Yawl, “I never did any 
such thing ; and I’dsend away any servant or boy of mine, as hinted 
at such—that I would.” And Mr. Yawl rose to his fall height, with 
the white cloth still close round his throat, and hanging down. 

** Don’t get up ' cried Mr. Slivers, * seizing his victim by the 
shoulders, and bumping him down upon the hard, wooden-seated chair, 
‘* Why do you get up ?” 

“‘Why, haven’t you done both sides ?” inquired Mr Yawl. 

*« Yes ; to be sure I have ,” said Mr. Slivers, wiping his patient’s 
face with a wet towel; “ but your hair is in ashocking state—quite 
soaertes til comes of your leaving me for that infamous quack, 
Podgy Green, because he took more milk ef you. Now, sit still. You 
must be cut and curled.” 

Mr. William Yawl groaned inwardly, and repeated to himself a melo- 

dramatic line he had recently henad at a saloon theatre—“ I am—I 
feel.it—in this villian’s power !”’ 
** You, see,” pursued Mr. Tim Slivers, spplying his large comb with 
provoking composure, and opening the jaws of his scissors to their full 
width, as he stood astride in front of his man, ‘‘ You see, it can’t be 
pure milk as we all drink, and I'll show you how it can’t be. Say 
ther’s two millions and more of us here in London ; and suppose each 
person, on the average, takes half-a-pint of milk a day—” 

‘“* But they don’t do it, interposed Mr. Yawl, ‘that’s much too high 


a hestimate. Half-a»pint !—I wish they did.” 


** And so they do,” proceeded the unconquerable Slivers : ‘‘there’s 
tea and coffee in the morning—good ; there ’s tea and coffee in the 
evening— good. But besides this—mind, I said one with another—there 
bread-an-milk for breakfast, and paps, and bottles of milk for hin- 
fants, and there is pies and puddings, and cakes, blue-monge and cus- 
tards, and soups and sarces, and diet for the sick, and pose and way, 
and milk punch, rum-and-milk—nice thing, you know—and go 
a bath of miik, for those as can’t swallow :—nourishment gets h 
the pores, my boy !’—and smack closed the jaws of the scissors with 
the last word, and down fell a great tuft of Mr. William Yawl’s hair 
upon the upper leather of his left boot. 

Mr, Yaw! looked down at the tuft of hair but said nothing. 

‘* Pray, how many milch cows are there among all the cowkeepers 
that supply milk for all London ?” next demanded Mr. Slivers. 

“ A great many,” replied Yawl, brightening up, “ I dare say a mat- 
ter of twenty thousand.” 

‘* Now,” proceeded Slivers, again gath up a still larger tuft of 
hair to his comb, and expanding the blades of the scissors to their ut- 
most gape, ‘‘ now, half-a.pint a day for two millions of people amounts 
to five hundred thousand quarts ; to obtain which we must have fifty 
thousand cows, each producing, om an average, ten quarts a day. So, 
you see, according to Corker, we’re thirty thousand cows short of our 
proper complement—and the milk of all these has to be supplied by 
the Cow with the Iron—Tail, my boy !’—and off went the second 

eat tuft of hair, and fell close beside kis shorn companion on the 

oot. 

‘“‘ And pray, where did you learn all this ?” enquired Mr. Yawl, ina 
quailing voice. ‘*‘ Who told you all these things ?—though it’s nothing 
to me, you know—I ’m not a cow-keeper.” 

“To be sure.you ain’t, I know that very—very—very”—(here Mr. 
Slivers performed a straddle-dance round his victim, operating most 


| vigorously with hiscomb and scissors)—very—very well, you see. But 


there’s a knowing old fellow comes here to be shaved twice a week, and 
I was telling him of your leaving me for old Podgy Green, and so we 
got a-talking of milk and cows, and then he blew up the whole con- 
cern.” , 

‘‘ This was Corker, as you spoke of, I suppose ; he’d better have min- 
ded his own business,” said Mr. Yawl. — 

‘‘ No,” retorted Slivers, making his scissors gape up to the very eye, 
“it was not Corker; it was old Dignum, your landlord, to whom you 
owe three quarters’ rent,”’-—and clash went the scissors in their goal 
performance. ‘ ; 

Iv was true; Mr. Yawl did owe three quarters, and he remained 
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speculating on his fallen tufts, bunches, and short ends-of hair, 
—— ay scattered around his boots, while Slivers amused him- 
self by twisting up smoking paper with pair of hot curling-irons. 

« Bless you,” resumed the inexorable barber, “« what I have said isn’t 
a hundredth part of what old Dignum told me. The management of Lon- 
don cows is certainly very curious—and heddyfying.” 

** You know I’m not a cow-keeper !” interrapted: Mr. Yawl, with a 
look of alarm. 

“I know you're not,” said Mr. Slivers—* don’t flinch so !—the irons 
ain’t too hot. I am aware as you don’t ae cows, and don’t know much 
of such things as I’m going to tel! you; but you ought to know—it’s 
very much your interest to know. Don’t flinch so,I say. First, as to 
the purchase. Pc: r, lean, mangy, over-druv, feverish cows are bought 
cheap at Smithfic. 1. That’s bad, to begin with, ain't it? But suppose 
the cows as areb ught, turn out to be decent kind of animals, mark what 
sort of life they soon have to lead. A great number of the London mileh 
cows, live in dark, damp dens, under stone arches near the Thames. 
In one of these ranges forty or fifty cows are packed, in a space not 
large enough for a dozen ; the shed is lit with gas, which adds to the 
hot steam of the breath and the hides of the cows; and the wentilation 
they get is by means of a hole, of.less than one foot square, in the wall 
of the lane that leads to the halfpémny steam-boats. Maybe you don’t 
know where that is ?” 

«J don’t know asI do,” murmured poor Mr. Yawl. —— 

“% htnot. Well, that’s one of the kind of places they live in. 
Other cow-keepers have sets of cellars, and other underground places ; 
others pack them in yards, dirty lanes, or any holes and corners, and 
often in company with swine—and the hoffensive hodours are on 
top all the neighbourhood. When cows live in dark dens or filthy 

» in the worst of company, or else with their smooth, hinnocent 
noses close up against dead walls—with all manner of the foulestest ac- 
cumulations, no drainage, and no atom of wentilation—all of which 
causes diseases, sich as mange, and other skin diseases besides consump- 
tion, anda bad foot, so bad sometimes, that the hoof rots off—what 
sort of milk are such miserable hanimals as them likely to perdooce »” 


rg cow-keeper’s cows don’t live in such places,” interposed Mr. 
Yawl, with an effort to rally ; “‘ they live in proper sheds, with plenty 
of air, drainage, and lots to eat.” 


* Oh, no doubt—certainly—tbe milk that comes to you, Mr. Yawl, 
is quite good—very good indeed—in the first instance—whew !—but I 
was alluding to London cows as they are for the mostpart. Then, you 
talk of eating! What sort of food do most of the den-kept, unaired, un- 
drained hanimals get? 1f youdon’t know, I'll tell you.. London cows, 
for the most part, are fed from the offal and sweepings of the London 
wegetable markets and of green grocers’ shops, as was discovered by 
Mr. Hodson Rugg, a hintimate friend of Mr. Dignum’s. Cabbage-leaves 
in all colours, half-rotten turnips, carrot-tops, bad potatoes, and such 
like ; and other provender, as will keep, is stowed away in lofts, or on 
shelves just over the cows, so as to absorb all the bad steams and bad 
smells that rise up, which, after a few weeks, don’t make very nice eat- 

. "Stead of nice fresh wegetables, these cow-keepers feed the poor 
creatures with brewers’ and distillers’ grains, and distillers’ wash ; 
and Mr. R says it’s their chief article of food, wberety their livers 
are very much enlarged, become hard, refuse to perform their naytural 
hanatowical hoffice, and so the poor beasts get the yellow jaundice, just 
pn same as with men who are always besotting themselves with beer 
and gin.” 

** Mister Slivers!” exclaimed Yawl, rising from the large wooden 
arm-chair—his head covered all over with little, smoking-hot curls,— 
and the long white cloth, which had been tucked in a ring close round 
his throat, still hanging down, “‘ Mister Slivers!—it isn’t in flesh and 
blood to endure this any longer !—I feel that all thisis meant for me 
—it ’s said at me—spitefully at me, Mr. Slivers, although you know 
very well that I am not a cow-keeper, that I never was a cow-keeper, 
nor none of my family, Sir, nor my father before me,—con-found you!” 

Mr. Slivers stepped back a pace or two at this unexpected exhibition 
of spirit in the usually meek Mr. Yawl ; but instantly recovering his 
presence of mind, he applied the uP of his curling irons to one side 
of his head, which he gently tapped, in aquaint, knowing, insolent, 
one Pereabeing manner, as he softly uttered the words—“‘ Calves’ 


7 
Mr. Yawl reeled, and looked ready to faint. -He placed one hand 
languidly upon the top of a wig-block at his side, not seeing what it was, 
to support himself. 
Bevly. and with a serious countenance, tlie remorseless Slivers ad- 
vanced towards him; gently untucked ahd polled out the cloth from 
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ous green sloping pasturage, covered all over with cows. The red 
cow, the white cow, the brown cow, the brindled cow, the colley cow, 
the dappled cow, the streaked cow, the spotted cow, the liver-and- 
white cow, the strawberry cow, the mulberry cow, the chesnut cow, 
the grey speckled cow, the clouded cow, the black cow,—the short- 
horned cow, the long-horned cow, the up-cur horn, the down-curl- 
ing horn, the straight-horned cow, and the cow with the crumpled born 
—all are here—between two and three hundredspread all over the 
broad, downwar1 sloping pasture, feeding, ruminating, standing, lying, 
gazing with mild earnestness, recli in characteristic thoughtful 
ness, sleeping, or wandering hitherfand thither. A soft gleam of golden 
sunshine — over the pasture, and falls upon many of the cows with 
a lovely, picturesque effect. 

And what cows they are, as we approach and amongst them! 
Studies for a Morland, a Gainsborough, a Constable. We had never 
before thought there were any such cows out of their pictures. That 
they were highly useful, amiable, estimable creatures, who continual- 
ly, at the best, appeared to be pang wns op in a recumbent position, 
and composing a sonnet, we never, doubted; but that they were ever 
likely to be admired for their beauty, especially when beheld, as many 
of these were, from a disadvantageous point of view, as to their posi- 
tion, we never for a moment suspected. Such, however, is the case. 
We have lived to see beauty in the form of a cow—a natural, modern, 
milk cow, and no descendant from any Ovidian metamorphosis. 

We will now descend this broad and ogee slope, and pay a visit 
to Friern Manor Dairy Farm, to which all these acres—some two hun- 
dred and fifty—belong, together with all these ‘“‘ horned beauties.” 
We find them all very docile, and undisturbed by our presence, though 
their looks evidently denote that they recognise a stranger. But those 
who are reclining do not rise, and none of them dicline to be caressed 
by the hand, or seem indifferent to the compliments addressed to them. 
In passing through the cows, we were specially epenet to the cow 
queen, or “ master cow,” as she is called. This lady has been recog- 
Lised during twelve years as the sovereign ruler over all the rest. No 
one, however large, disputes her supremacy. She is a short-horned, 
short-legged cow, looking at first sight rather small, but on closer ex- 
amination you will find that she is sturdily and solidly built, though 
graceful withal. ‘She is very sweet-tempered,” observed the head 
keeper, ‘“‘ but when a new-comer doubts about who is the master, her 
eye becomes dreadful. Don’t signify how big the other cow is—she 
must give in to the master cow. It’s not her size, nor strength, bless 
you, it’s her spirit. As soon as the question is once settled, she’s as 
mild asa lambagain. Gives useighteen quarts of milk a day.” 

We were surprised to hear of so great a quantity, but this was some- 
thing abated by a consideration of the rich, varied, and abundant sup- 
ply of food afforded to these cows, besides the air, attendance, and other 
favourable circumstances. For their food they have mangold-wurtzel, 
both the long red and the orange globe sorts, parsnips, turnips, and 
kohl-rabi (Jewish cabbage,) a curious kind of green turnip, with cab- 
bage leaves sprouting out of the top all round, like the feathery arms 
of the Prince of Wales. Of this last mentioned vegetable the cows 
often eat greedily; and sometimes endeavouring to bolt too large a 
piece, it sticks in their throats and threatens strangulation. On these 
occasions, one of the watchful keepers rushes to the rescue with a thing 
called a probang (in fact, a cow’s throat ramrod), with which he rams 
down the obstructive morsel. But besides these articles of food, there 
is the unlimited eating of grass in the pastures, so that the yield of a 
large quantity of milk seems only a matter of course, though we were 
not prepared to hear of its averaging from twelve to eighteen and twenty 

uarts of milk a day, from each of these two or three hundred cows. 
Doar-and-twent quarts a day is not an unusual occurrence from some 
of the cows; and one of them, we were assured by several of the keepers, 
once yielded the enormous quantity of twenty-eight quarts a day during 
six or seven weeks. The poor cow, however, suffered for this munifi- 
cence, for she was taken very ill with a fever, and her life was given 
over by thedoctor. Mr. Wright, the proprietor, told us that he sat up 
two nights with her himself, he had such a respect for the cow; and 
in the morning of the second night after she was given over, when the 
butcher came for her, he couldn’t find it in his heart to let him have 
her. ‘ No, butcher,” said he, “‘ she’s been a good friend to me, and 
I'll let her die a quiet, natural death.” She hung her head, and her 
horns felt very cold, andso she lay for some time longer; but he nursed 
her, and was rewarded, for she recovered; and there she stands—the 
strawberry Durham short-horn—and yields him again from sixteen to 
eighteen quarts of milk a day. 

Reverting to the ‘ master cow” we enquired whether her supremacy 





around Mr. Yawl’s throat; folded it up; laid it upon a shelf, together 

with his a and scissors; went toa little dusty glass case: 
ushed back a slide ; took down a gallipot from the top shelf, and a bot- 

+ from a confusion of nicknacks below; and again approached Mr. 
awl. 

** Here,” said the barber, extending the gallipot, “ is some Pomatum 
de Frenchipostrum, just come from the Tivoli Gardens of Paris. It 
will cool the skull after the heat induced by curling, and hallay any 
little soreness from close pinching. It will likewise materially assist 
the growth of the hair, and give ita gloss. And here is a bottle of 
Baron von Softeasmere’s Anti-Pestiferish Wash, which I strongly rek- 
kimend to your use every day, after you have finished the manifacktur 
of your milk, to perwent the hodours of your work from betraying of 
your secret.” 

Scarcely conscious of what was being done, Mr. Yawl allowed the gai- 
lipot to be placed in one hand, and the bottle in the other, as he made 
his way out of the door,—the detestable Slivers whispering as he pass- 
ed that he trusted he should see him every morning to be shaved—and 
cut and curled on Sundays. 

Such, then, is the result of the discoveries, not only, let us say, of 
Mr. Dignum and the pertinacious Mr. Tim Slivers, but of the more ela- 
borate Mr. Rugg, who has put forth various papers on the subject of the 
manufacture of London milk, and, in especial, a pamphlet, wherein he 
collects all his forces on this important Metropolitan subject. 

That there is great truth in Mr. Rugg’s statements, we are, in many 
respects, wel! aware, having obtained, in person, a knowledge of the 
same ;—that there is another view to be taken of London Milk, we are 

prepared to show. 

Let the reader accompany us half-a-dozen miles out of town. We pass 
through Camberwell, through Pi ckham, and Peckham Rye, and we pre- 
sently find ourselves in a district that looks uncommonly like ‘the 
country,” considering how short a time it is since we left the “ old 
smoke” behind us. e alight and walk onwards,—and certainly, if the 
sight of green fields, and cows, and hedges, and farm-yards, denote the 
country, we are undoubtedly in some region of the kind. 

We down a winding road, between high hedges of bush and trees, 
then climb over a gate into a field; cross it, and then over another gate 
into a field, from which we commence a gradual ascent, field after field, 
till age | the green slope leads us to a considerable height. We are on 
the top of Friern Hill. 

It is a bright sunny morning in September, and we behold to perfec- 
tion the most complete panorama that can be found ia the suburban vi- 
cinities of London. Standing on the broad green summit of this hill, 
with the face turned towards Friern Dairy Farm, which is about a mile 
distant below ; you see, on your extreme right, Shooter’s Hill, Black- 
heath, and, on clear days like this, the tops of masts of vessels coming 
up the river. Then, Greenwich Hospital, with trains on the railway— 

e little fairy carriages, or magic toys, running alone—coming and 
going. On a clear day, also, you may generally see, as now, the mast- 

» containing the lanthorn, of the Nore Light Boat.* Next, Deptford, 
with the masts and sails of ships gliding onward, beyond and above 
fields and house-tops,—in the strangest manner, even though we know 
how it all is. Deptford Dockyard, Limehouse Church, and, still follow- 
ing on the circle, the Tower of London. Next comes the Monument, be- 
tween which aad the hill where we are standing, we descry below in the. 
meadows the Dairy Farm of Friern Manor. But let your eye again ascend 
to move along the panoramic circle, as before. There you see the grand 
sombre dome of St. Paul’s; and, on the highest ground, as you move 
onwards, Highgate Church; further onwards, the next great object 
that arrests youis Westminister Abbey. Then, Harrow Hill, Richmond, 
Thurlow Park, (we are mo round, remember,) and Dulwich College. 
Below this, you see Norwood Hill and Cemetery, then Dulwich Wood. 
We are working our way into good field-sport grounds. There is Fo- 
rest Hill; fields; scrub; patches of furze, lying dark and colourless, 
with here and there asfreak of bright light; and, again, Shooter’s Hill, 
from which point we started, thus completing a circle, comprising 8n ex- 
traordinary number of important objects, all seen from a green hill, as 
yet, we believe, unknown to our landscape painters. 

But what has this panorama and this green hill to do with London 
milk? Step down with us to yonder edge, a little below the spot 
where we have been standing. We approach the hedge—we get over 
& gate, and we suddenly find ourselves on the upper part of an enorm- 





in the case of new comers was established ‘‘ mesmerically” by a glance 
—or how? The eye we were assured had a great deal soihe th it. 
The stranger cow read it, and trembled. But sometimes there was a 
contest; and a cow-fight, with such fresh strong creatures as these,— 
all used to their full liberty, and able to run or leap well, was a seri- 
ous affair. If no keeper was at hand to separate them, and the fight got 
serious, so that one of them fell wounded, it was a chance but the whole 
herd would surround the fallen cow, and kill her. This was not out 
of wickedness, but something in the whole affair that put them beside 
themselves, and they couldn’t bear the horrid sight and so tried to get 
rid of their feelings, as well as the unfortunate object, by this wild 
violence. The effect was the same if the herd did not witness the fight, 
but came suddenly to the discovery of blood that had been spilt. They 
would stare at it, and glare at it, and snuff down at it, and snuff up at 
it, and prowl round it—and get more and more excited, till at last the 
whole herd would begin to rush about the field bellowing and mad, and 
make nothing at last of leaping clean over hedges, fences, and five-bar- 
red gates. but strange to say—if the blood they found had not been 
spilt by violence, but only from some cause which the ‘ horned beau- 
ties” understood, such as a sister or aunt having been bled by the doc- 
tor—then no effect of the sort occurred. They took no notice of it. 

We found that besides beauty, cows possessed some imagination, and 
were moreover very susceptible. The above excitement and mad panic 
sometimes occurs from other causes. Once some boys brought a great 
kite into the field, with a pantémime face painted upon it ; and directly 
this began to rise over the field, and the cows looked up at it, and saw 
the great glass eyes of the face looking down at them—than Oh! Oh! 
what a bellowing !—and away they rushed over each other quite fran- 
tic. On another occasion some experimental gentlemen of science 
brought a fire balloon near the pasturage one night after dark. It rose. 
Up started all the cows in a panic, and round and round they rushed, 
till finally the whole herd made a charge at one of the high fences— 
tore down and overleaped everything—burst into the lanes, and made 
their way into the high road, and seemed to intend to leave their owners 
for some other state of existence where fire balloons and horrid men of 
science were alike unknown. 

Instead of proceeding directly down the sloping fields towards the 
Dairy Farm, we made a detour of about half a mile, and passed through 
a field well enclosed, in which were about a dozen cows, attended by one 
man who sat beneath a tree. This was the Quarantine ground All 
newly purchased cows, however healthy they may appear, are first pla- 
ced in this field during four or five weeks, and the man who milks or 
attends upon them is not permitted to touch, nor indeed to come near 
any of the cows in the great pasture. Such is the susceptibility of the 
cow to the least contamination, that if one who had any slight disease 
were admitted among the herd, in a very short time the whole of them 
would be affected. When the proprietor has been to purchase fresh 
stock, and been much among strange cows, especially at Smithfield, he 
invariably changes all his clothes, and generally takes a bath before he 
ventures among his own herd. 

From what has already been seen, the reader will not be astonished 
on his arrival with us at the Dairy Farm, to find every arrangement in 
accordance with the fine conditions of the cows, and the enviable (to all 
other cows) circumstances in which they live. The cow-sheds are di- 
vided into fifty stalls each, and the appearance presented reminded one 
of the neatness and order of cavalry stables. Each stall is marked 
with a number ; a corresponding number is marked on one horn of the 
cow to whom it belongs; andin winter time, or any inclement season 
(for they all sleep out in fine weather) each cow deliberately finds out, 
and walks into her own stall. No. 173 once got into the stall of No. 15; 
but in a few minutes No. 15 arrived, and ‘showed her the difference.” 
In winter, when the cows are kept very much in-doors, they are all re- 
gularly groomed with currycombs. By the side of one of these sheds 
there is a cottage where the keepers live—milkers and attendants—each 
with little iron bedsteads, all in orderly soldier fashion, the foreman’s 
wife acting as the housekeeper. 

These men lead a comfortable tife, but they work hard. The first 
‘* milking” begins at eleven o’clock at night; and the second at half- 
past one in the morning. It takes a long time, for each cow insists 
upon being milked in her own pail—i. e. a pail to herself, containing no 
milk of any other cow—or, if she sees it, she is very likely to kick it 
over. She will not allow of any mixture. In this there would seem a 
strange instinct, accordant with her extreme susceptibility to contami- 





The milk is all passed through several strainers, and then placed in 
eet tin cans, barred across the top, and sealed. They are deposited 

a van, which starts from the Farm about three in the morning, and 
arrives at the Dairy in Farringdon Street between three and four. The 
seals are then carefully examined, and taken off by a clerk. In come 
the carriers, commonly called “ milkmen,” all wearing the badge of 
Friern Farm Dairy ; their tin pails are filled, fastened at top, and 
sealed as before, and away they f on their early rounds to be in time 
for the early breakfast-people. The late-breakfasts are provided by a 
second set of men. 

Such are the facts we have compet with regard to one of the 
largest, ef the great Dairy Farms near London; so that from this, and 
other farms similarly conducted, it is quite clear, that by taking a 
little pains to ascertain where, a Londoner may, if he chooses, obtain 
pure, rich, milk ‘*as it comesfrom the cow.” That the previous ac- 
counts we have given of the adulterations of London milk are equally 
true, we are, to a great extent, convinced, though we must in fairness 
add that some of the statements of Mr. Rugg border on exaggeration— 
for if not, we wonder how half the children in London csange being poi- 
soned. That the adulterations, however, are great, and a common 
practice we know; and even while we are concluding this article one of 
the mysterious doctor’s ‘* milk-balls” with which Mr. Tim Slivers 
taunted poor Mr. Yawl, has been broughttous. As tothe “‘ mystery,” 
the thing itself turns out to be annatto, which is harmless enough, and 
used commonly to colour cheese. But as'for the aid it gives, with few 
exceptions, to the London dairyman, here is the simple recipe, derived 
from the best authority :—Wrap the ball up in a piece of flannel: then 
take a quart of water for every two quarts of milk, and dipping the 
ball in the water, whirl it round and round (as you would use a blue- 
bag) until the water becomes the colour of = ale; then pour it inte 
the milk, and stir the whole together until the milk-and-water assumes 
the rich, soft, yellowish, creamy consistency required. Our fat friend, 
the Hippopotamus, found out the deception in a very few days, and 
éammunicated his discovery to Hamet Safi Cannana, in his peculiar 
way. He insisted on double his former quantity of milk, mani- 
fested a distaste for it. So Hamet went to the Secretary, and with ori- 
ental simplicity, spoke thus: ‘‘I think, Sir, we had better keep our 
owncow. The milk we get within, we know :—but the outside milk, we 
don’t know.” —Household Words. 





THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


“Those few battles of which acontrary event would have essentially varied the 
drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes,”--HALLAM. 


DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA, A. D. 1588. 
“In that memorable year, when the dark clouds gathered round our coasts, 
when Europe stood by in fearful suspense to behold what should be the result of 
that great cast in the game of humar politics, what the craft of Rome, the power of 
Philip, the genius of Farnese could achieve against the island-queen, with her 
Drakes and Cecils,—in that agony of the Protestant faith and English name.” 
Hatviam, Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 220 


On the afternoon of the 19th of July, a. pv. 1588, a group of English 
captains were collected at the Bowling Green on the Hoe at Plymouth, 

whose equals have never before or since been brought together, even at 

that favourite mustering place of the heroes of the British navy. There 

was Sir Francis Drake, the first English cireumnavigator of the globe, 

the terror of every Spanish coast in the Old World and the New; there 

was Sir John Hawkins, the rough veteran of many a daring voyage on 

the African and American seas, and of many a desperate battle; there 

was Sir Martin Frobisher, one of the earliest explorers of the Arctic 

seas, in search of that North-West Passage, which is still the darling 

object of England’s boldest mariners. There was the High-Admiral 

of England, Lord Howard of Bflingham, prodigal of all things in his 

country’s cause, and who had recently had the noble daring to refuse 

to dismantle part of the fleet, though the Queen had sent him orders 

to do so, in consequence of an exaggerated report, that the enemy had 

been driven back and shattered by astorm. Lord Howard (whom con- 
temporary writers describe as being of a wise and noble courage, skil- 
ful in sea matters, wary and provident, and of great esteem among the 
sailors) resolved to risk his sovereign’s anger, and to keep the ships 
afloat at his own charge, rather than that England should run the peril 
of losing their protection. 

Another of our Elizabethan sea-kings, Sir Walter Raleigh, was at 

that time commissioned to raise andequip the land-forces of Cornwall : 
but we may well believe that he must have availed himself of the op- 
portunity of consulting with the Lord-Admiral and other high officers, 
which was offered by the English fleet putting into Plymouth; and we 
may look on Raleigh as one of the group that was assembled at the 
Bowling Green on the Hoe. Many other brave men and skilful 
mariners, besides the chiefs whose names have been mentioned, were 
there, enjoying, with true sailor-like merriment, their temporary re- 
laxation from duty. In the harbour lay the English fleet with which 
they had just returned from a cruise to Corunna in search of informa- 
tion respecting the real condition and movements of the hostile Armada. 
Lord Howard had ascertained that our enemies, though tempest-tost, 
were still formidably strong; and fearing that part of their fleet might 
make for England in his absence, he had hurried back to the Devonshire 
coast. He resumed his station at Plymouth, and waited there for cer- 
tain tidings of the Spaniard’s approach. 
A match at bowls was being played, in which Drake and others of 
the high officers of the fleet were engaged, when a small armed vessel 
was seen running before the wind into Plymouth harbour, with all sails 
set. Her commander landed in haste. and eagerly sought the place 
where the English Lord-Admiral and his captains were standing. His 
name was Fleming, he was the master of a Scotch privateer, and he told 
the English officers that he had that morning seen the Spanish Armada 
offthe Cornish coast. At this exciting information the captains began 
to hurry down to the water, and there was a shouting for the ships’ 
boats ; but Drake coolly checked his comrades, and insisted that the 
match should be played out. He said that there was plenty of time 
both to win the game and beat the Spaniards. The best and bravest 
match that ever was scored, was resumed accordingly. Drake and his 
friends aimed their last bowls with the same steady calculating cool- 
ness, with which they were about to point their guns, The winning 
cast was made: and then they went on board, and prepared for action 
with their hearts as light, and their nerves as firm as they had been on 
the Hoe Bowling Green. 

Meanwhile the messengers and signals had been despatched fast and 
far through England, to warn each town and village that the enemy 
had come at last. In every sea-port there was instant making ready by 
land and by sea ; in every shire and every city there was instant mus- 
tering of horse and man.* But England’s best defence then, as ever, 
was in her fleet ; ‘and after verving laboriously out of Plymouth har- 
bour against the wind, the Lord-Admiral stood westward under easy 
sail. keeping an anxious look-out for the Armada, the approach of 
which was soon confirmed by Cornish fisher boats, and signals from the 
Cornish cliffs. ; 

The England of our own days is so strong, and the Spain of our own 
days is so feeble, that it is not easy, without some reflection and care, 
to comprehend the full extent of the peril which England then ran 
from the power and the ambition of Spain, or to appreciste the impor- 
tance of that crisis in the History of the World. We had then no In- 
dian or Colonial Empire, save the feeble germs of our North American 
settlements which Raleigh and — had recently planted. Scotland 
was a separate kingdom; and Ireland was then even a greater source 
of weakness, and a worse nest of rebellion than she has been in after 
times. Queen Elizabeth had found at her accession an incumbered 
revenue; a divided people; and an unsuccessful foreign war, in which 
the last remnant of our possessions in France had been lost; she had 
also a form idable pretender to her crown, whose interests were favour- 
ed by all the Roman Catholic powers ; and even some of her subjects 
were warped by religious bigotry to deny her title, and to look on her 
as an heretical usurper. It is true that during the years of her reig? 
which had passed away before the attempted invasion of 1588, she had 
revived the commercial prosperity, the national spirit, and the national 
loyalty of England. But her resources to cope with the colossal power 
of Philip II. still seemed most scanty: and she had not a single foreign 
ally, except the Dutch, who were themselves struggling hard, and as 1 
seemed, hopelessly, to maintain their revolt against Spain. ’ 

On the other hand, Philip II. was absolute master of an empire 5° 
superior to the other states of the world in extent, in resources, and 








* In Macaulay’s Ballad on the Spanish Armada. the transmission of the tidings 
of the Armada’s approach, and the arming of the English nation are magnificen’'y 
described. The i of the dve-diguale is depicted in lines which are peed 
of comparison with the renowned passge in the Agamemnon, which Sooerines* “ 
transmission of the beacon-light announcing the fall of Troy from Mount Ida to 
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that empire into a universal monarchy seem a perfectly feasi- 
Pet eckome; and P 


hilip had both the ambition to form that project, 
and the resolution to devote all his energies, and all his means to its 
realization. Since the downfall of the Roman empire no such prepon- 


dera er had existed in the world. During the mediwval cen- 
turies the chief European kingdoms were slowly moulding themselves 
out of the feudal chaos. And, though their wars with each other were 


numerous and desperate, and sev of their respective kings 
for a time as mighty conquerors, none of them in those times acquired 
the consistency oo? pene organization, which are requisite for a long 
sustained career dizement. After the consolidation of the 
ser “a they for some time kept each other in mutual check. 
ring the first half of the sixteenth century the balancing system was 
successfally practised by European statesmen. But when Philip II. 
reigned, France had become so miserably weak through her civil wars, 
that he had nothing to dread from the rival state, which had so lon 
curbed his father, the Emperor Charles V. In Germany, Italy, an 
Poland he had either zealous friends and dependents, or weak and di- 
vided enemies. Against the Turks he had gained great and glorious 
success; and he might look round the continent of Europe without dis- 
eerning a single antagonist of whom he could stand in awe. Spain, 
when he acceded to the throne, was at the zenith of her power. The 
hardihood and spirit which the Aragonese, the Castilians, and the other 
nations of the peninsula had acquired during centuries of free institu- 
tions and successful war against the Moors, had not yet become oblit- 
erated. Charles V. had, indeed. destroyed the liberties of Spain, but 
that had been done too recently for its full evil to be felt in ——. 
time. A people cannot be debased in a single generation : and the 
Spaniards under Charles V. and whe bow proved the truth of the re- 
mark that no nation is ever so formidable to its neighbours for a time, 
asa nation, which, after being trained up in self-government, passes 
suddenly under a despotic ruler. The energy of democratic institu- 
tions survives for a few generations, and to it are superadded the de- 
cision and certainty which are the attributes of government, when all 
its powers are directed by a single mind. It is true that this preter- 
natural vigour is short-lived; national corruption and debasement 
gradually follow the loss of the national liberties; but there is an in- 
terval before their workings are felt, and in that interval the most 
ambitious schemes of foreign conquest are often successfully undertaken 

Philip had also the alvuaten of _—- himself at the head ofa 
large standing-army, in a perfect state of discipline and equipment in 

an age when, except some few insignificant corps, standing armies were 
unknown in Christendom. The renown of the Spanish pe a was 
justly high, and the infantry in particular was considered the best in 
the world His fleet, also, was far more numerous, and better appoint- 
ed, than that of any other European power ; and both his soldiers and 
his sailors had the confidence in themselves and their commanders, 
which a long career of successful warfare alone can create. 

Besides the Spanish crown, Philip succeeded to the kingdom of Na- 
les and Sicily, the Duchy of Milan, Franche-Compte, and the Nether- 
ands. In Africa he possessed Tunis, Oran, the Cape Verd, and the 

Canary Islands; and in Asia, the Philippine and Sunda Islands, and 
a part of the Moluccas. Beyond the Atlantic he was lord of the most 
splendid portions of the New World, which Columbus found “ for Cas- 
tille and Leon.” The empires of Peru and Mexico, New Spain, and 
Chili, with their abundant mines of the precious metals, Hispaniola and 
Cuba, and many other of the American islands, were previnces of the 
sovereign of Spain. 

Philip had, indeed, experienced the mortification of seeing the in- 
habitants of the Netherlands revolt against his authority, nor could he 
succeed in bringing back beneath the Spanish sceptre all the posses- 
sions which his father had bequeathed to him. But he had recon- 
quered a large number of the towns aud districts that originally took 
uP = him. Belgium was brought more thoroughly into im- 
plicit obedience to Spain than she had been before her insurrection, 
and it was only Holland and the six other Northern States that still 
held out against his arms. The contest had also formed a compact and 
veteran army on Philip’s side, which, under his great general, the 
Duke of Parma, had been trained to act together under all difficulties 
and all vicissitudes of warfare; and on whose steadiness and loyalty 

t reliance might be placed throughout any enterprise, however 
ficult and tedious. Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, Captain- 
Genera) of the Spanish armies, and Governor of the Spanish posses- 
sions in the Netherlands, was beyond all comparison the greatest mili- 
tary genius of his age. He was also highly distinguished for political 
wisdom and sagacity, and for his great administrative talents. He 
was idolized by his troops, whose affections he knew how to win with- 
out relaxing their discipline or diminishing his own authority. Pre- 
eminently cool and circumspect in his plans, but swift and energetic 
when the moment arrived for striking a decisive blow, neglecting no 
risk that caution could provide against, conciliating even the poputa- 
tions of the districts which he attacked, by his scrupulous aith, 
his moderation, and his address, Farnese was one of the most formida- 
ble generals that ever could be placed at the head of an army designed 
not only to wia battles but to effect conquests. Happy is it for England 
and the world that this island was saved from becoming an arena for 
the exhibition of his powers. 

Whatever diminution the Spanish empire might have sustained in 
the Netherlands seemed to be more than compensated by the acquisi- 
tion of Portugal, which Philip had completely conquered in 1580. Not 
only that ancient kingdom itself, but all the fruits of the maritime en- 
terprises of the Portuguese had fallen into Philip’s hands. All the 
Portuguese colonies in America, Africa, and the East Indies, acknowl- 

the sovereignty of the King of Spain, who thus not only united 
the whole Iberian Peninsula under his single sceptre, but acquired a 
transmarine empire, little inferior in wealth and extent to that which 
he had inherited at his accession. Thesplendid victory which his fleet, 
in conjunction with the Papal and Venetian galleys, had gained at 
Lepanto over the Turks, had deservedly exalted the fame of the Spanish 
marine throughout Christendom, and when Philip had reigned thirty- 
five years, the vigour of his empire seemed unbroken, and the glory of 
the ish arms had increased and was increasing throughout the 
veil 

One nation only had been his active, his ares and his suc- 
cessful foe. England had encouraged his revolted subjects in Flanders 
against him, and given them the aid in men and money, without which 
they must soon have been humbled in the dust. English ships had 
plundered his colonies ; had defied his supremacy in the New World, 
as well as the Old; they had inflicted ignominivus defeats on his 
squadrons; they had captured his cities, and burned his arsenals on 

the very coasts of Spain. The English had made Philip himself the 
object of personal insult. He was held up tw ridicule in their stage 
plays and masks, and these scoffs at the man had (as is not unusuai in 
such cases) excited the anger of the absolute King, even more vehe- 
mently than the injuries inflicted on his power * Personal as well as 

olitical revenge urged him to attack England. Were she once sub- 

ued, the Dutch must submit ; France could not cope with him, the 
empire would not oppose him; and universal dominion seemed sure to 
be the result of the conquest of that malignant island. 

There was yet another and a stronger feeling which armed King Philip 
against England. He was one of the sincerest and one of the sternest 
bigots of his age. He looked on himself, and was looked on by others, 
as the appointed champion to extirpate heresy and re-establish the pa- 
pal powers throughout Europe. A powerful re-action against Protest- 
antism had taken place since the commencement of the second half of 
the sixteenth century, and he viewed himself as destined to complete it 
The Reformed doctrines had been thoroughly rooted out from Italy and 
Spain. Belgium, which had previously been half Protestant, had been 
reconquered both in allegiance and creed by i. and had become 
one of the most Catholic countries in the world. Half Germany had 
been won back to the old faith. In Savoy, in Switzerland, and many 
ether countries the progress of the counter-Reformation had been ra- 
pid and decisive. ° Catholic League seemed victorious in France; 
and the Papacy itself had shaken off the supineness of recent centuries, 
and, at the head of the Jesuits and the other new ecclesiastical orders, 
was displaying a vigour and a boldness worthy of the days of Hilde- 
brand, or Innocent III. h 

Throughout continental Europe the Protestants, discomfited and dis- 
mayed, looked to England as their protector and refuge. England was 
the acknowledged central point of Protestant power and policy ; and to 
conquer England was to stab Protestantism to the very heart. Sixtus 
the Fifth, the then reigning Pope, earnestly exhorted Philip to this en- 
terprise. And when the tidings reached Italy and Spain that the Pro- 
testant Queen of England had put to death her Catholic prisoner, Mary 
Queen of Scots, the fury of the Vatican and Escurial knew no bounds. 
Elizabeth was denounced as the murderous heretic whose destruction 
Was an instant duty. A formal treaty was concluded (in June, 1587) 
by which the Pope bound himself to contribute a million of scudi to- 


* See Rankee’s Hist. Popes, vol 2, p. 170. 
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wards the expenses of the war; the to be 
King had actual possession of an Bglish port. 
strained the resources of his vast empire to the utmust. 
Catholic chiefs eager] be a re with him. In the seaports of the 
Mediterranean, and along almost the whole coast from Gibraltar to 
Jutland, the preparations for the great armament were urged forward 
with all the earnestness of religious zeal, as well as of angry ambition. 
—** Thus,” says the German historian of the Popes :*—* Thus did the 
united powers of Italy and Spain, from which such mighty influences 
had gone forth over the whole world, now rouse th ves for an at- 
tack upon England! The King had already compiled, from the Ar- 
chives of Simancas, a statement of the claims which he had to the 
throne of that country on the extinction of the Stuart. line; the most 
brilliant prospects, especially that of an universal dominion of the seas, 
were associated in his mind with this enterprise. Everything seemed 
to conspire to such end; the predominancy of Catholicism in Germany, 
the renewed attack upon the Huguenots in France, the attempt upon 
Geneva,and the enterprise against England. At the same moment a 
thoroughly Catholic prince, Sigismund III., ascended the throne of 
Poland, with the prospect also of future succession to the throne of 
Sweden. But whenever any principle or power, be it what it may, 
aims at unlimited supremacy in Europe, some vigorous resistance to it, 
having its origin in the deepest springs of human nature, invariably 
arises. Philip Il had to encounter newly-awakened powers, braced by 
the vigour of youth, and elevated by a sense of their future destiny. 
The intrepid Gorsairs, who had rendered every sea insecure, now clus- 
tered round the coasts of their native island. The Protestants in a 
body,—even the Puritans, although they had been subjected to as se- 
vere oppressions as the Catholics, rallied round their Queen, who now 
gave admirable proof of her masculine courage, and her princely talent 
of winning the affections, and leading the minds, and preserving the al- 
legiance of men.” 

Ranke should have added that the English Catholics at this crisis 
proved themselves as loyal to their Queen, and true to their country, 
as were the most vehement anti-Catholic zealots in the island. Some 
few traitors there were; but as a body, the Englishmen who held the 
ancient faith, stood the trial of their patriotism nobly The Lord 
Admiral himself was a Catholic, and (to adopt the words of Hallam) 


} then “ it was that the Catholics in every county repaired to the stand. 


ard of the Lord-Lieutenant, imploring that they might not be suspected 
of bartering the national independence for their religion itself.” The 
Spaniard found no partisans in the country which he assailed, nor did 
England, self- wounded, 

“ Lie at the proud foot of her enemy.’’ 


No English reader can require a repeated description of our lion- 
hearted Queen’s demeanour, how she rode among her troops, “ full of 
princely resolution, and more than feminine courage.” The memorable 
words with which she encouraged the hearts of her captains and sol- 
diers, are familiar to us all as household words. The spirit of the na- 
tion was worthy of that of its sovereign, and if the enemy had landed 
we may be sure that he would have been heroically opposed. But his- 
tory shows us so many examples of the superiority of veteran troops 
over new levies, however numerous and brave, that without disparaging 
our countrymen’s soldierly merits, we may well be thankful that no 
trial of them was then made on English land. Especially must we feel 
this, when we contrast the high military genius of the Duke of Parma, 
who would have headed the Spaniards, with the imbecility of the Earl 
of Leicester, to whom the Queen’s most deplorable favouritism had then 
committed the chief command of the English armies. 

** The most fortunate and invincible Armada,” as the Spaniards in the 
confidence of their hearts, termed their great fieet, set sail from the 
Tagus on the 19th of May 1588. It consisted, according to the official 
returns, of 130 ships, carrying 2630 guns, having on board nearly 
20,000 soldiers, and manned by more than 10,000 mariners and galley- 
slaves. The chief reliance of the Spaniards for a sea-fight was on 
forty-five galleasest and galleons of unusual size and strength. The 
orders of the Spanish Admiral, the Duc de Medina Sidonia, were to sail 
through the Channel, without seeking an action with the English fleet, 
to Calais, where the Duke of Parma with his flotilla was to join him. 
He was then to escort the Duke and his army to England, and to land 
also the troops that were on board his own ships. The Duke of Parma 
had, in the meanwhile, collected a squadron of war ships at Dunkirk, 
and had with almost incredible toil and skill prepared transports for 
his army, and all munition “‘ and necessary provision for the war.” As 
Napoleon afterwards waited with his army and flotilla at Boulogne, 
waiting for Villeneuve to drive away the English cruisers, and secure 
him a passage across the Channel, so Parma waited for Medina Sido- 
nia to drive away the Dutch and English squadrons that watched his 
flotitia, and to enable his veterans to cross the ses to the land that they 
Werg.to conquer. Thanks to Providence, in each case England’s enemy 
waited in vain! 

A storm drove the Armada back with some loss to Corunna, but on 
the 12th of July it sailed again completely refitted. On the 19th, the 
intended invaders first saw the English coast, and on the 20th, they 
encountered the first division of the English fleet. 

The total amount of ships which the Queen’s government and the 
patriotic zeal of volunteers had collected for the defence of England, 
was a little under two hundred. But though the number of sail was 

eater than that of the Spanish, the English ships were far inferior 
fr size, their tonnage being less by half than that of the enemy. 
There were a few large vessels that approached the size of the Spanish 
first-class ships, but the great majority of the English vessels were 
small in size, though more manageable, and better sailers than the 
Spaniards. The Dutch readily sent an auxiliary squadron of sixt 
sail: but it was necessary for the English Admiral to subdivide his 
forces; and Lord Henry Seymour, with forty ships, Dutch and Eng- 
lish, was employed in blockading the hostile ports in Flanders, and 
in preventing the Duke of Parma from coming out to join the 
Armada, 

On the 20th of July Lord Effingham came in sight of his formidable 
adversaries. The Armada is described by Camden as having appeared 
“ with lofty turrets, like castles, in form like a half-moon, the wings 
thereof spreading out about the — of seven miles, sailing very 
slowly, though with full sails.” The English let the leviathans pass by, 
and then with a fore right wind chased them in the rear, and kept upa 
running fight along the Channel. The details of the series of engage- 
ments that ensued, are too familiar to every reader of English history 
to justify recapitulation. Some of the best ships of the Spaniards were 
capheneh ; many more received heavy damage; while the English ves- 
sels, which took care not to close with their huge antagonists, but availed 
themselves of their superior celerity in tacking and manceuvring suffer- 
ed little comparative loss. Each day added not — to the spirit, but 
to the number of Effingham’s force. Raleigh, Oxford, Cumberland, and 
Sheffield had now joined him; and ‘the gentlemen of England hired 
ships from all parts at their own charge, and with one accord came 
flocking thither as to a set field, where glory was to be attained, and 
faithful service performed unto their Prince and their country.” Still, 
the Spaniards, unbroken though sorely distressed, held on along the 
Channel, and on the 27th came to anchor off Calais. But Parma’s fio- 
tilla could not meet them there; he and his force were blockaded in 
Dunkirk ; and the English ships, which it was supposed would have 
been scared from the seas by the Armada, were hovering round, ready, 
like birds of prey, to pounce on the first Flemish or Spanish vessel that 
should leave the shelter of the coast. For a time the Spanish fleet, 
moored off Calais, with its largest vessels, like a line of fortifications 
outside, seemed to defy attack. But at last, on the night before the 
29th of that memorable July, by the bold and skilfal employment of 
fire-ships, the English Admiral drove them from their moorings, and 
cut them off from Calais roads. A battle followed, in which, as one of 
the English captains (Lord Monmouth) described it, *‘ we had a glori- 
ous day of them, continuing fight from four o’clock in the morning till 
five or six at night.” Many of the largest Spanish ships were sunk or 
captured in the action of this day. And at length the Spanish Admiral 
despairing of success, fled northward with a southerly wind, in the 
hope of rounding Scotland, and so returning to Spain without a farther 
encounter with the English figet. Lord Effingham left a squadron to 
continue the blockade of the Duke of Parma’s armament; but that wise 
general soon withdrew his troops to more promising fields of action. 
Meanwhile the Lord Admiral himself, and Drake, chased the vincible 
Armada, as it was now termed, for some distance northward; and then, 
when they seemed to bend away from the Scotch coast towards Norway, 


* Rankee, vol. 2, p- 172. 

+ The common ship of war in the Spanish fleet, was the galley, such as was 
generally used ‘in the Mediterranean. The galley pulled oars, as well as using 
masts and sails, and carried cannon on her prow and stern. The galease was a 
third broader and larger than the galley. Besides its sails, it used large oars, each 
of which was worked’ by several rowers. Its batteries were more powerful than 
those of the galley The galleon was the largest class vessel of all, having a regu- 
ar broadside of cannon, and mounting very heavy guns at its enormously ele- 

















vated poop and forecastle, 
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it was thought best, in the words of Drake, “to leave them to those 
a and —~ northern seas.” iN o 

he sufferings osses which the unhappy S: sustained 
their flight round Scotland and [reland, = Ta noe of tbele 
whole Armada only fifty-three shattered vessels brought back their 
beaten and wasted crews to the Spanish coast which they had quitted 


in such pageantry and pride. 





THE PRINCE OF ZOOLOO. 
BY ABRAHAM ELDER. 


Samuel Sims, Grocer of Long Lane, Barbican, was in the due course of 
time gathered to his fathers, and Samuel, his son, retailed bacon and 
herrings in his stead. Now Samuel, having at a former period of his 
life tasted of affluence, was discontented with the penny and halfpenny 
profits of his retail trade. 

While in this temper of mind an intimate friend of his, Benjamin 
Hyam, known among his particular friends by the name of Blue Ben- 
jamin, called upon him. 

“ Such a go!” said Blue Ben, as he entered Sims’s room, throwing 
his hat upon the table, ‘such a chance as never was seen. Young smart 
fellows, like you and I, could make our fortunes in a crack—come home 
again—smoke cigars—drink sherry cobler—wine—Vauxhall—Cre- 
morne fits—drive our gig—Sider Sellars: every sort and kind of fun 
for the rest of our lives. Think of that, Samuel.” 

Here he sto to take breath. 

“Tsay, Blue,” replied his friend, ‘« you're a rumchap, very. What’s 
it all about ?” 

‘You know Mr. Capper, don’t you ” 

“Oh! him in the Ingy trade, got a brother at the Cape.” 

‘*The very same, I'll tell you what, Capper is a regular trump. 
Lookye here, his brother at the Cape writes home that two Indian offi- 
cers went up into the interior of the country a sporting with a big 
waggon to carry theirtraps. They came into the country of a Nigger 
King. There they found droves of elephants, hundreds and hundreds 
of them as tame as pigs—one ball between the eyes kills them—the 
greetest bother is @ knocking their ivory teeth out of their jaws; and 
then there are hostriges a walking about like barn-door fowls, with 
such grand white plumes a sticking to their hinder parts.” 

*‘ And what do they have to give to the Nigger King? I suppose 
he’ll have a share.” 

“Oh: they just fobs him off with coloured beads and a little Irish 
snuff. He is very well pleased with it.” 

‘“* Now Capper wants a few smart young men, who have got a little 
money of their own, to go out with him. How this place stinks of her- 
ring and tallow! Come along to Capper’s!” 

Samuel did go, and enrolled himself—let his shop, sold his stock, and 
invested part of his money in glass beads and Irish snuff. 

The expedition sailed from the Thames in the good ship “ Orontes,” 
and arrived safely at the Cape, and the party then re-embarked in a 
small ketch for Algoa. Samuel thus descri his voyage :—*‘ Ship 
very smal!—bobbled about a precious deal—smell of bilge water, worse 
than the smell of the shop—wind blew arder—waves grew igher—toss- 
ed about like a pea in a child’s rattle—very sick—rolled in it—sick 
again—rolled over again ever so many times—tried to go on deck— 
fund we was nailed down. Captain told us arterwards, that was what 
they called battened—quite a customary thing—did not know at the 
time that it was customary, sol ’oliered. Blue Ben laught, he’d been 
atsea afore! but Capper, who was captain of our expedition, could not 
laugh cause he was sick.” 

After nearly foundering at sea, and narrowly escaping being wrecked 
on a rocky island, they at length were landed in Algoa Bay. The boat, 
however, in which Sammy left the ketch was unfortunately upset in the 
surf oa the shore, and Sammy was fished out with great difficulty. He 
lay senseless on the ground for some time, but, after throwing up a 
considerable quantity of salt water, he came a little to himself; when 
Blue Benjamin patted him on the back, and asked him what he thought 
of it? Sammy muttered something indistinctly, of which the only 
syllable that was heard distinctly was ‘‘ ome,” which Blue Benjamin 
considered to have a reference to his former shop in Long Lane. But 
when a half-drowned man does not die, he soon comes round again; 80 
the next day Sammy was very busy cleaning his guns, and 
the feats that he intended to perform, in shooting hostriges and hunt- 
ing helephants. Meanwhile Captain Capper was engaged in 
ing three long waggons, with six oxen for each wagon, and a few 
spare ones for conti ies, together with about a dozen horses. In 
addition to these Sammy and the other heroes purchased each of them 
a private charger. 





hile these arr ts were being made, which occasioned con- 
siderable delay, the time was made use of by Sammy in practising 
with his gun and rifle upon little birds or dead marks, or riding out 
upon his new horse, attended by his dog Tip: perfectly satisfied that 
he was now one of the chief lo of the creation. At night, Sammy, 
Blue Ben, and some other choice spirits kept it up with brandy-punch 
and metropolitan songs. 

At length the expedition started in good earnest on their road to 
Graham’s town, if such an expression can be used where there are 
no roads. 

There were three waggons,two driven by Hottentots, and one bya Datch 
boer, each drawn by six oxen, besides cavalry and loose oxen. On the 
second day the expedition was brought to a standstill for many hours, 
and its chance of success nearly ruined by Sammy’s insisti upon driv- 
ing one of these six-in-hands, and upsetting the pean @ deep 
hollow. It was, however, patched up again, and the broken articles 
thrown away. Captain Cap 
= a ~, ~~ or acted 

tlength they begap to ascend the Zwartcop mountain, very s 
an¢ difficult amidst thousands of aloes in full By * Such a 
as never was seen,” was Sammy’s entry in his journal. At = 
they arrived at Quagga’s flat; here for the first time they saw a 
—— which were too wild to allow themselves to be ap- 


vowed he would turn Sammy adrift in 
e part of coachy again. 


The next day three ostriches were descried in the distance. 

** There they go, by Jingo,” said Blue Ben. 

** Lets you and I go and catch ’em,” said Sammy, and putting a bun- 
dle of string into their pockets to tie up the feathers with, they rode 
after them. 

After some hours they returned, Sammy with his horse quite done 
up, his temper ruffled, and the string that was to have tied up the os- 
trich feathers hanging out of his pocket. 

“A regular do, this Captain Capper,” said Sammy very crossly. 

** A do! I should say that your horse was quite done.” 

** Ay, « nice kettle of fish you've made of my os, Captain Capper, 
with your stories about hostriges, them ’s as wild as awks.” 

‘| am not answerable for anything that is done without my orders,” 
said the Captain, dryly. 

The next day Captain Capper killed two Spring-bucks, and the 
knight-errants feasted upon venison. 

Two days after this they arrived at the farm of Mynheer de Klerk, a 
Dutch boer, where they were hospitably received, and s Bday to 
rest their cattle and enjoy the pastime of guineafowl shooting: the 
birds were found in abundance among the 1 grass and bush; when 
flushed they rose whirring like pheasants high above the tops of the 
trees. Sammy was now in good humour again. << Jolly fun this—pop, 
pop, pop, all day long,” was Sammy’s entry in his journal. They arri- 
ved at Somerset without mishap, but in crossing the Little Fish River, 
Blue Ben was nearly drowned by his horse getting into a <—aeee 
Soon after they unyoked at a Dutch boer’s farm, who stole t oxen 
in the night, driving them into the bush. But after a grand search 
anda _ deal of bullying on the part of Captain Capper, they were 
restored. 

Many nights they had to pass without water, which was now 
ing a scarce article. Many days’ travelling they had over rocky, 
country, covered with bushes, which very much impeded their advance, 
but not a feather or a tooth had they touched yet. ‘All in good time 
—hurry no man’s cattle,’ were the sage replies of Captain Capper when 
any discontented remarks were made to him. — 

They next arrived at Graaff Reinat, a protty little Dutch town, where 
they found ripe oranges and lemons ‘hanging upon the trees, which 
Sammy, singularly enough, said put him in mind of London. 

Now Captain Capper told them to cheer up, for that in little more 
than two hundred miles further north they would be am the ele- 
phants end ostriches. It was of no use for his followers to grumble, for 
they had gone too far to think of going back. ! 

Every day that they now advanced they got farther into the wilder- 
ness; sometimes the country was all white with spe bales every 
now and then they roused up a lion from among the bushes who walked 
without attempting to attack them ; now they 


to cross a salt desert, 
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and several of their oxen perished from fatigue. The deceitful mirage 
tempted them with its fairy lakes of tment, and though the 
Bland antelope occasionally afforded them the finest venison the 
world, Sammy wished himself at home, selling red herrings in Long 
Lane. Savages of different tribes often surrounded their wagons, 
asking for snuff and tobacco. 

Once or twice they fell in with a party of armed natives, who showed 
some disposition to bully. But the firm demeanour of Captain Capper 
kept them in proper order. They were, however, more often trouble- 
some in the shape of beggars petitioning for snuff, and following every 
sportsman with a gun, for the purpose of feeding upon the refuse, or 
any portion that might be left them of the beast shot. 

any deer of different kinds, and antelopes, and other animals, were 
shot by Sam and his friends, and for the most part they slept pretty 
snugly in their waggons. At length, as ill luck would have it, Sam and 
his friend, Blue Ben, in following a herd of antelopes, pulled up their 
horses at the end of the chase pretty well tired. 

“ We had better go back again,” said Sam. Blue Ben agreed with 
him entirely, but the question now arose which was the way back ? 

Sam said that it was to the right, Blue Ben said that it was to the 
left, and both stoutly maintained their original opinion. They were 
both hu and extremely thirsty : but neither wagon nor hut, Chris- 
tian or Blackamoor, was to be seen. They then resolved to follow the 
horse-tracks back, but the evening was setting in, and they soon lost 
all trace of them. 

“* Let us oller,” said Sam, and they hallooed as loud as they could. 
** Let us shoot,” and they fired off their guns; there was no answer; 
but the r s of the lions were more frequent and louder. 

«I did not know nothing of them beasts when I asked you to come 
out here,” said Ben. 

** There’s a ouse,” said Sam, ‘“‘ one, two, three ouses.” 

**I hope the natives wont kill us,” said Ben, “but it’s better than 
dy thirst.” 

**They’re very rum ouses,” said Sam. In fact taey turned out to 
be only the nests of the social grosbeak, who build their nests together 
in trees, and thatch them with straw, so that they very much resemble 
haystacks. 

** It’s a regular sell,” said Sam, as he looked up at the birds. 

They spent that night perched in a tree, with their horses’ knee- 
haltered below, firing off a gun every now and then, when they heard 
a lion roar very near them. At daylight they found the remains of 
one of the horses that had been killed by a lion, the other they never 
saw again. 

Almost perishing with thirst they wandered on the greater part of 
the day: At length they were suddenly surrounded by a number of 
armed Kafirs, with epears in one hand, and a kind of parasol of ostrich 
feathers in the other. Blue Ben was instantly transfixed by three 
spears, and as they were about to end the life of Sam in the same man- 
ner, one-of them, who appeared to be their chief, struck at their spears, 
repeating the word, ‘* Moselecatze.” They now gave Blue Ben a knock 
on the head to finish him, and, having stript the body, they deprived 
Sam of his gun and drove him before them. In vain Sam, by signs, 
tried to tell his new masters how very hungry and very thirsty he was. 
He opened and opened his mouth, and then he made his hand like a 
cup, and pretended to drink out of it. It was all of no use; as long 
as he could walk, they cared not how hungry or thirsty he might be. 
When from fatigue he lagged, a prick with a spear sent him on 


in. 

He thought to himself that it was very much the manner in which a 
fat ox was goaded to Smithfield. His whole mind was now engrossed 
with the thoughts of whether he should be eaten or not. He had seen fel- 
lows like these suck the blood of a hartle deer before it was quite dead. 
Horrible were the thoughts that crowded into his brain. Would they 
roast—would they boil—or would they eat him raw? Would they eat 
him with salt? He gave a loud and horrid laugh, which startled his 
sable drivers. The protracted thirst and heat of the sun had affected 

his brain—he was going mad. 

At length, just as they came.to the sight of water he fell down ex- 
hausted. When he came to himself it was early morning. He was 
lying under the shade of some trees with the Kafir guards sitting round 
him, broiling antelope steaks at a fire. They allowed him to take a 
moderate meal, and to drink as much water as he wished. They then 
pursued their journey. 

Towards evening, from the top ofa hill, they descried a circle of bee- 
hive looking wigwams, and a great number of Kafirs moving about in 
all directions round it. Here Sam’s guards made signs to him to sit 
down and rest himself. They gave him as much as he could eat of cold 
antelope steaks, patting him on the back to encourage him to eat more. 
They also gave him as much as he could drink, and then they greased 
his face, during all which time the name of their chief Moselecatze was 
very frequently pronounced. It was evident that they wished their 

risoner to make a sleek appearance before their master. ‘ They’ll 
certainly eat me,” said Sammy to himself, with a deep sigh. 

When they had got half-way to the village, they were met by a mes- 
8 r, who, after looking at the prisoner, and exchanging afew words 
with his guards, scampered off again as fast as his legs could carry 
him. , 
“* He’s going to report that I am in good roesting condition—I know 
heis,” thought Sammy to himself. As they drew nearer, the Kafirs 
gradually gathered round him. They had all their heads shaven, sur- 
mounted by an oval ring attached to a scalp-lock, that was left for 
that purpose; a large slit was in their ears, in which was stuck a gourd 
snuff-box: round their waists was a girdle, from which hung strips of 
cat’s-skin all round, like a kilt cut into slips. 

As Sammy neared the wigwams, the curiosity of the natives seemed 
to be suddenly quenched, and the name of Moselecatze rang on every 
side: and the great man himself was seen issuing from his humble pa- 
lace. Before him came two attendants making most grotesque ges- 
tures, and now and then shouting certain sentences, which Sammy 
naturally enough did not understand. His subjects bowed their heads, 
and humbly cringed before him. Blue Ben’s clothes, his gun, his 

cil-case, and knife, were spread on the ground before the poten- 
tate, who rubbed his hands and smiled, and said “‘ Ban, ban !” which 
Sammy thought betokened that he was well pleased with his plunder. 
So pleased wes he, that he sent a messenger back to his wigwams 
toorder his ten wives and all his daughters to come and see the fun. 

They were most of them fat, and all of them well greased and 
smeared over with a red earth touched up here and there with a little 
charcoal powder. They were laden with coloured beads—round their 
necks—roll after roll of them, round their arms, round their wrists, 
round their legs, and round their ancles. Some wore their beads 
all of the same gaudy colour—some were of all the colours of the 
rainbow, they all wore kilts of leather, greased and blackened with 
charcoal. 

Sam thought they looked at him with a hungryeye. With so many 
Wives, and such large ones, he did not think that he would make a meal 
for them for more than two days. 

When Moselecatze had shown his wives all the different articles that 
had belonged to Blue Ben, he took up the waistcoat, which was of a 
bright pattern with coloured glass buttons, and having strutted up and 
down in ft several times, he took it off again, and resumed his former 
staid important air. 

He now fixed his eyes upon Samuel Sims.—He spoke two words, and 
a Kafir stood on each side of the unhappy prisoner. He then extended 
his arm, and made an odd sort of sign with his fingers, and in an in- 
stant off went Sam’s hat—off went his coat, his waistcoat. Two men 
behind him laid him flat upon his back—off went his shoes— his trousers 
~—— - hae . wee his ee under linen we in the breeze, 

m si wondering assembly in same costume i 
= ews paeuaes the world. 4 d . as 
ere is such a a as female modesty in the interior of Africa, 
it certainly did not flourish at the court of ‘King Moselecatze, for they 
not only kept staring at the white man in his primitive costume, but 
they a crowded round him, and pinched him, and pulled his 
w . The potentate appeared to be no more jealous of his wives 
admiring the white man, than a sugar-planter would be at his wife ex- 
a nigger. However, ladies at times do take strange fancies. 

Presently an order appeared to be given for the women to stand 
away from the prisoner, and he was immediately surrounded by men 
with uplifted spears, who stood with their eyes fixed upon their chief, 
waiting for the expected signal. 

Before it was given,-an extremely fat girl, covered with sky-blue 
beads, stepped from among the others, and said something that set the 
whole company in a roar of laughter. The despot held his sides, and 
appeared nearly suffocated by his mirth, and when he appeared to have 
—s he started again with a fresh peal of laughter. 

The fat girl, however, walked up to Sam, patted him and pinched 
him, and then rubbed her y nose against his, without appearing 


“She's going to dress me in a particular way,” thought Sam ; 
** perhaps she will put me in the pot alive like a lobster.” However, 
she certainly did keep patting him, and almost fondling him, as if she 
did think he was particularly nice. 

At length one of the king’s wives made some observation that ap- 
peared to disconcert the fat girl, for she looked put out, and appeared 
thoughtful for a few seconds, when she suddenly brightened up, and, 
clapping her hands, said something with the air of a person that thinks 
she has make a clever hit. The audience also appeared to see it 
in that light, for they clapped their hands and laughed, and laughed 


again. 

The fat girl, who was evidently the king’s daughter, now gave 
an order, and instantly black subjects were running off in different 
directions. 

They returned in a few minutes with bundles of green leaves, some- 
thing like walnut leaves, which they put into bowls and mashed up 
with sticks into a sort of pulp. The women now crowded round Sam 
with these bowls in their hands, and taking out the pulp aégter the 
manner of a sponge, they rubbed the juice over him, above and below, 
before and behind, till there was not a bit of his body of the size of a 
sixpence that had not been anointed with it. It appeared curious to 
Sam, that whatever part of his skin they rubbed the pulp over, it turn- 
ed to a nut-brown colour in a few seconds. 

This operation, however, was not at all pleasing to Sam, for it struck 
him that they were going to eat him raw—perhaps alive, as they do 
oxen in Abyssinia, a part of Africa, only a little north of where he was 
then ; and they were just saucing him up to give him a flavour? 

However, if the process was not satisfactory to Sam, it was highly so 
to the Zooloo Kaffirs, who shouted, and laughed, and shouted, when 
they saw Sam turned to a hazel brown. 

They next squatted Sam upon the ground, and began to divest him 
of the hair of his head, which they did partly by shaving with a knife, 
and partly pulling it out by the roots—holding his head steady by a 
long tuft that they left inthe middle. Then came a man with a large 
knife, with a very sharp point. The men who had beenshaving him 
held his head steady, two other men held his shoulders, while the fat 
girl and another woman held his feet. 

The point of the knife approached the left side of his throat. Sam 
knew how pigs were killed—and he set up a loud yell; he thought 
his hour was come, and he did not like it at all. The man with the 
knife took hold of his ear, but, instead of plunging his instrument into 
the jugular vein, he cut a large slit, or rather hole, in the lobe of 
his ear. 

Suddenly it flashed across Sam’s apprehension that the Zooloo Kaf- 

firs wear their gourd snwff-boxes stuck in a slit in their ear ; and yani- 
ty whispered to him that the fat girl was a Zooloo princess who had fal- 
len in love with him, and was obliged to have him browned, his head 
shaved, and his ear slit, that he might conform to the customs of the 
country, and vanity this one time told him the truth. But if he sup- 
posed that his toilet was completed, he was very much mistaken, for 
they next greased him all over with a fine savory lard, and then they 
chalked him over with a kind of brown earth, and when they had so- 
bered the colour down with a mixture of a little charcoal, they turned 
out Mr. Samuel Sims with a very rich Zoolooish complexion. They 
next twisted two elliptical copper rings in the tuft of hair that was left 
for that purrose. They then tied a leather girdle round his waist, with 
strips of leopard skin hanging on all sides down nearly to his knees. 
He was now completely attired in Zooloo costume. The Kaffirs shouted 
and clapped their hands, and the fat girl again rubbed her greasy nose 
against his, One of the king’s wives now took hold of one of his arms, 
and another wife took hold of the other. The Zooloo chiefs took the fat 
girl in the same way ; they were each in this manner led round in a cir- 
cle till they came opposite to one another again. The fat girl uow 
thrust a gourd snuff-box into the recent cut in Sam’s ear, though it was 
very sore ; the blood, indeed, was still streaming from it on to the ground. 
A gourd snuff-box was now put into Sam’s hand, and he was told by 
sigas to stick it into the fat girl’s ear. 
Such is the marriage ceremony among the Zooloos. The attendant 
Kaffirs now twisted some green feathers of a parrot’s tail into the scalp- 
lock that they left upon his head, and twisted some entrails of a recent- 
ly killed animal round his left ankle. Thus was he promoted to great 
honour : these ornaments being only allowed to be worn by the royal 
family. Again there was a clapping of hands and shouting which being 
interpreted signified, «* All hail to the Prince of Zooloo !” 

The Prince of Zooloo and his wife now retired to the royal wigwam, 
and feasted upon raw meat, and toasted meat and grease, all very nasty 
in Sam’s opinion. 

It is the custom with novel writers to draw the curtains round the 





nuptial couch, a thing impossible in the present instance, us Sam and 
his fat wife slept in the same wigwam with the King and his ten wiyes, 

The apartment was round, of about fourteen feet in diameter. The 
inmates slept with their heads to the outside, their feet coming nearly 
together in the middle. The only ornament or furniture in the room 
_ a number of calabashes of native beer, which were hung round the 
wall. 

The next day Sam and his fat wife took what we should call a honey- 
mooning walk together. Sam, as he was directed by signs to do, walk- 
ing with his arm round his wife’s waist. They were walking in silence, 
for they could neither understand a word of the other’s speech, when 
suddenly Sam heard a loud crackling of boughs, as if some huge ani- 
mal was rushing through the bushes towards them, when suddenly out 
rushed a great white rhinoceros about seven feet high, and nearly as 
broad, with a horn upon his nose as long as your arm, and a young one 
growing behind it. It puts its snout to the ground, and charged right 
at the loving pair. Mrs, Samuel Sims stepped neatly on one side with 
her husband, and, as the huge beast went flauntering past them, 
she gave it a switch behind with the stick that she carried in her hand, 
saying in a contemptuous tone, ‘* Chickore /” which is Zooloo for rhi- 
noceros. 

Though they got out of its way easily enough, Sam could not help 
thinking that it was close shaving ; and when he saw the beast delibe- 
rately pull up; and turn round to have another go at them, Sam hal- 
looed out lustily, ‘‘ Here's Chickore coming again, misses ! here’s Chick- 
ore coming again!” She bobbed aside again in the same manner, and 
the huge beast again rushed past them, but did not trouble them 
any more. 

The next thing that arrested Sam’s attention, was the number of Zoo- 
loo Kaffirsthat appeared to be coming in on all sides. There was evi- 
dently something brewing, but what it was Sam could not imagine un- 
less it was some warlike expedition. All this Sam viewed with great 
indifference, for he felt clear that they would never think of tearing him, 
so newly married, away from his domestic circle. In this he was very 
much mistaken, for the next morning they fresh greased him and brown- 
ed him over, and gave him two assagais and a heavy knobstick, and 
signified to him, by signs, that he was to go with the other Zooloos 
to the war; and his wife gave him raw beef and maize meal rolled up 
in a cat’s-skin for provisions. 

Two days they travelled ; the sun was hot, water scarce, and the Zoo- 
loo system of cookery was very indifferent. Sam had great curiosity to 
find out who the enemy was that they were to fight with; But could 
make nothing out of it all; till at length they pvinted out to him, in 
the far distance, some long waggons, and cattle grazing, which Sam 
rightly guessed to belong to emigrant Boers, who so siugularly left the 
English colony, and so unceremoniously walked into the country of the 

rs. 

The Zooloos, having now made out the position of their enemy, ad- 
vanced, under cover, of hills, or up watercourses, with the intention of 
taking the Dutch Boers by surprize. The Dutchmen, however, this 
time outwitted their crafty foes ; for they watched their movements in 
the distance with a telescope, and were able to trace the direction of 
their advance, by the occasional peeping out of the head of a Zooloo 
scout. The consequence was, that the Zooloos, instead of surprising 
the Dutchmen, were caught in the trap themselves ; for suddenly, as 
they were creeping up a water-course, the Dutchmen, with their long 
rifles, started up on every side, and opened a murderous fire most un- 
ceremoniously. Many of the red men fell dead, the remainder attemp- 
ted to escape ; some successfully, but some were taken prisoners. 

Sam threw himself flat upon his face to sham dead, that people might 
not shoot at him. When the skirmish was over he got up, and, walk- 
ing up to one of the Boers, he said, ‘‘ That was @ werry pretty mess 
that I got into, [should think ;” and taking the Dutchman familiarly 
by the arm, he was beginning to tell his tale. 

When the Duchman felt Sam’s arm on his, he started as if he had 
been bit by an adder, and drawing a pistol from his belt he deliberate- 
ly took a shot at Sam’s head. It was natural that he should not like 
being seen walking arm-in-arm with a man of Sam’s present appear- 
ance, but Sam thought this rather a short way of showing his displea- 
sure, 





to care a rush for the merriment of the spectators. 


Luckily for Sam, he ducked his head quick enough to save his life 





with the loss of the tip of his left ear. Sam’s dismay was increased by 
perceiving that the Boers gave no quarter, but were butchering the 
wounded and prisoners right and left. 

The fact was, that about a fortnight before, a Boer of the name of 
Hans Schrecklebottom had been caught wandering by himself by the 
Kaffirs, who murdered him and cut his body into smal pieces, for the 
purpose of intimidating the Duchmen ; who were now taking the first 
sogentantip of returning their compliment. 

am, howev>r, standing quite still, and telling them along story in 
English, which they did not understand, puzzled them a little ; they 
could not make him out at all. However, after some confabulation 
together, they had his hands tied behind him, and drove him before 
them to their encampment. After which they held a council of war in 
which Sam’s fate was discussed. 

“It’s @ queer animal. Is it English it talks ?” said Peter Stump in 
High Dutch to his fellow counsellors. 

‘It has an English twang about it,” answered Johan Knickerbocker, 
taking his pipe from his mouth. ‘“ Where’s Skipper Snook? he can 
speak English a little.” 

Sam and Skipper Snook were sent for. In the course of examination, 
Sam informed Skipper Snook that he ’ad met witha wery great lot of 
haccidents since he ’ad been hin Hafrica, where he ’ad come a ’hunti 
helephants and hostriges, for which purpose he ’ad left ’is ’house an 
*home in Lunnun. 

Skipper Snook at once, without hesitation, pronounced his verdict 
that the [prisoner was decidedly not an Englishman, though he had 
picked up some of the language which his organs were incapable of 
pronouncing properly. Sam had told him that he was a white man, 
only the Zooloos painted him. Peter Stump took a cloth and rubbed a 
bit of his shoulder, the grease and the brown earth came off easily 
enough, but the dye beneath still retained its nut-brown hue. Peter 
Stump shook his head, and there was a general shaking of heads 
through the assembly. What was to be done? nobody spoke, but all 
continued smoking their pipes. Some took short whiffs—some took 
or gana according to the thoughts that were passing through their 
minds. 

Knickerbocker at length observed that there would be no harm in 

flogging Sam in the mean while. ‘“Niell Tottledam,” said he blowing 
a loug wreath of smoke out of the corner of his mouth, ‘‘Niel Tottledam 
is a neat hand with the cat, and will be pleased at an opportunity for 
display.’ The other senators nodded their heads, and Sam was tied to 
awaggon. They did not indéed strip him, for there was nothing to 
strip. 
Niell Tottledam took off his coat and waistcoat, and rolled up his 
shirt-sleeves carefully. He then spit on his hands and took up the cat, 
and began leisurely, ** Een—twee—drei— !” Then slap went the cat, 
and Sam hollaed, Niell then began ogee. ** Een—twee—drei !” Slap 
went the cat, and Sam hollaed again. Half a dozen lashes were given in 
this manner, when Niell stopped to rest a little, and then began again, 
** Een—twee—drei !” apparently taking as much pleasure in the per- 
formance as Sam had pain. 

Old Knickerbocker now came up, and putting ona large pair of 
spectacles, began to examine Sam’s back. ‘‘ He flogs*white,” observed 
the old gentleman. In fact the cat, along with the outer skin, had 
brought away some of the brown dye with it. This gave an appearance 
of veracity to part of Sam’s story, and Knickerbocker told Niell to 
desist, which he appeared to do with great regret. 

Sam, being now turned loose, began to think of washing himself 
white again, as well as he could. But he was speedily stopped by old 
Knickerbocker, who told him that, as long as his skin was brown, he 
might walk about wherever he liked, with no clothing beyond a few 
strips of skin round his waist; but that it would be the height of in- 
decency fora white man to walk about inthat airy dress. So they 
not only prevented Sam from washing, but they actaally made him 
brown over again the’stripes upon his back ; and as no one would give 
him any clothes, Sam was obliged to continue in his Zooloo brown 
attire, till, »fter the lapse of some days, Kuickerbocker’s young wife 
remarked to her husband, what fine whiskers Sam had fora red man 
(the Kaffirs being beardless), and expressed some interest in his well- 
fare. Old Knickerbocker now came forward, and presented Sam with 
a suit of clothes, gave him leave to scrub himself, and took an early 
opportunity of sending Sam off to the British colony. 

Captain Capper and the remainder of the expedition fared much 
better than Sims ; and, although they did not make the tremendous 
fortunes that they expected, they had savedall their capital, and made 
some little addition to it. 

The portion that came to Sam’s share was sufficient to enable him to 
stock his old shop, and right savoury was the old-fashioned smell of 
red herrings and tallow, to which he had been so long astranger : and 
he sat himself down in his old shop again, if nota mach richer, a much 
more contented man. 


COLDS AND COLD WATER. 


Who has not hada cold ? or rather, who has not had many colds? Who 
does not know that malady which commences with slight chilliness, an 
uneasy feeling of being unwell, which does not justify abstinence from 
the ordinary business and occupations of the day, but deprives one of 
all satisfaction and enjoyment in them, and sakes away all the salt 
and savour of life, even as it deprives the natural palate of its proper 
office, making all things that should be good to eat and drink vapid 
and tasteless? Who does not know the pain in the head, the stiff neck, 
the stuffy nose, the frequent sneeze, the kerchief which is oftener in 
the hand than in the pocket? Such, with a greater or less amount of 
peevishne-s, are the symptoms of the common cold in the head; which 
torments its victim: for two or three days, or perhaps as many weeks, 
and then departs, and is forgotten. Few people take much notice of 
colds ; and yet let any one, who is even moderately liable to their at- 
tacks, keep an account of the number of days in each year when he has 
been shut out by a cold from a full perception of the pleasures and 
advantages of life, and he will find that he has lost no inconsidcrable 
portion of the sum total of happy existence through their malign influ- 
ence. How many speeches in Parliament and at the Bar, that should 
have turned a division or won a cause, have been marred because the 
orator has had a cold wiich has confused his powers, stifled his voice, 
and paralysedall his best energies! How many pictures have failed in 
expressing the full thoughts of the artist, because he has had a cold at 
that critical stage of the work when all his faculties of head and hand 
should have been at their best to insure the fit execution of his design! 
How many bad bargains have been made, how many opportunities lost 
in business, because a cold has laid its leaden hand upon them, and 
converted into its own dul! nature what might have resulted in a golden 
harvest! How many poems—but no: poetry can have nothing in com- 
mon witha cold. The Muses fly at the approach of flannel and water- 
gruel. It is not poems that are spoiled, but poets that are rendered of 
impossible existence by colds. Can one imagine Homer with @ cold, or 
Dante? But these were southerns, and exempt by climate from this 
scourge of the human race in Boreal regions. But Milton or Shaks- 

eare, could they have had colas? Possibly some parts of ‘ Paradise 

egained” may have been written ina cold. Possibly the use of the 
handkerchief in ‘‘ Othello,” which is banished as an impropriety by 
the delicate critics of France from their versions of the Moore of Venice, 
may have been suggested by familiarity with that indispensable acces- 
sory inacold. Colds are less common in the clear atmosphere of Paris 
than in the thick and fog-laden air of London; and this may account 
for the difference of national taste on this point. It is said of the great 
German Mendelssoan, that he always composed sitting with his feet 
in a tub of cold water. This was not the musician, but his grandfather, 
the metaphysician, and father of that happy and contentedly obscure 
intermediate Mendelssohn, who used to say, ‘‘ When I was young, I 
was known as the son of the great Mendelssohn ; and now that I am 
old, I am known as the father of the great Mendelssohn.” But who 
ever was known to compose anything while sitting with his feet in a 
tub of Aot water, and with the composing draught standing on the 
table at his side, to remind him that in the matter of composition he 
is to be a passive, and not an active, subject? How many marriages 
may not have been prevented by colds. The gentleman is robbed of 
his courage, and does not use his opportunity for urging his suit; or 
the lady catches a cold, and appears blowing her nose, and with blanch- 
ed cheeks and moist eyes: 

The sapphire’s blue within her eyes is seen ; 
Her lips the ruby’s choicest glow disclose ; 
Her skin is like to fairest pearls, 1 ween ; 
But ah! the lucid crystal tips her nose. 

And so the coming declaration of love is effectually nipped in the bud 
by the unromantic realities of the present catarrh. : 

Napoleon, as is well known, lost the battle of Leipsig in consequence 
of an indigestion brought on by eating an ill-dressed piece of mutton ; 
and Louis Philippe, in Febuary, 1848, fled ignominiously from the capi- 
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tal of his kingdom because he had a cold, and could not use the facul- 
tias which at least might have secured for him as respectable a retreat 
to the frontier as was enjoyed by his predecessor Charles the Tenth. 
He might have shown fight; he mignt have thrown himself upon the 
army, or upon the National Guard ; he might have done a hundred things 
better for his own fame, rather than get into a hack cab and run away. 
But it was not to be: Louis Philippe hadtheinfluenz@; and Louis Phi- 


lippe with the influeaza was not the same man who had shown so much ‘ 


craft and decision in the many previous emergencies of his long and 
eventful life. Louis Philippe, without a cold, had acquitted himself 
creditably in the field of battle, had taught respectably in schools, had 
contrived for himself and his family the succession to a kidgdom, had 
worked and plotted through all the remarkable events with which his 





inconvenient in rapid travelling. Besides, on the Continent at least, 
where the essential element of water is not to be had, except in small 
quantity, the excellence of holding much isthrown away. Travelling- 
boxes have lately been made of that universal substance, guttapercha, 
which serve the double duty of holding clothes or books on the road, 
and of baths in the bedroom. The top can be slipped off in a moment, 
and is at once available as a bath; and whenever the whole box is un- 
packed, both portions can be soemployed. But the one disadvantage 
which prevents grttepmnahe from being adopted for many other pur- 
poses tells against it here. It becomes soft and pliable at a very low 
temperature, which unfits it for hot climates, and for containing hot 
water in our own temperate regions. There is also the danger of burn- 
ing or becoming injured by the heat, if left incautiously too near the 


name is associated, and by which it will ever be remembered in the ro- fire. But for this drawback, it seems as if there was nothing to prevent 
mance of history; but Louis Philippe, with a cold, subsided at once and | everything from being made of gutta-percha. It is almost indestructi- 


ingloriously into simple John Smith in ascratch-wig. f 
f places in which colds are caught it is not necessary to be particu- 


ble, resists almost all chemical agents, andis easily moulded into any 
required form. But like glass, it has one fault. Glass is brittle—gutta- 


lar. For, as alate justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench laid it down | percha cannot resist moderate heat; and but for this, these two ma- 
in summing up toa jury, ina case of sheep-stealing, after some time had | terials might divide the world between them. 
been wasted in showing that the stolen sheep had been slaughtered | 


with a particular knife—any knife will kill a sheep—so it may be said 
that a cold may be caught anywhere : on the moor or on the loch ; 
travelling by land or by water: by rail or by stage ; or in a private 
carriage, or walking in the streets ; or sitting, at home or elsewhere, 
in a draught or out ofa draught, but more especially in it. Upon a 
statistical return of the places in which colds have been caught, by per- 
sons-of both sexes, and under twenty-one years of age, founded upon 
the answers of the patients themselves, it appears that more colds are 
caught upon the journey in going to school, and at church, than at the 
theatre and in ball-rooms. Upon asimilar return from persons liable 
to serve as jurymen in Lordon and Middlesex, it appears that a ma- 
jority of colds is caught in courts of justice; to which statement, per- 

aps, more confidence is due than to theformer, as it is not known that 
Dr. Reid has ventilated any of the churches or theatres in the metro- 
polis. Indeed if the ancient age hilosophers, who had many dis- 

utes upon the first cause of cold, had enjoyed the advantage of living 
in our days and country, they might have satisfied themselves on this 
matter, and at the same time have become practically acquainted with 
the working of our system of jurisprudence, by attending in Westmin- 
ster Hall, when they would go away perhaps with some good law, but 
most certainly with a very badold in their heads. Upon the returns 
from ladies with grown-up daughters and nieces, it appears, from their 
own statements, that more colds are caught at evening parties than 
anywhere else ; which is in remarkable discrepancy with the statements 
of the young ladies themselves, as before mentioned The same curious 
want of agreement is found to prevail as to the number of colds caught 
on water-parties, pic-nics, archery-meetings, and the like, which ac- 
cording to one set of answers, never give rise to colds, but which would 
certainly be avoided by all prudent persons if they gave implicit belief 
to the other. 

Of the remedy for colds something may now be said. As with other 
evils, the remedy may exist either in the shape of prevention or of cure, 
and of course should be most sought after, by prudent people, in the 
former. Much ancestral wisdom has descended to us in maxims and apo- 
eee on the prevention and management ofcolds. Like other vene- 
rable and traditional lore which we are in the habit of receiving with- 
out questioning, it contains a large admixture of error with what is 
really good and true ; and of the good and true much occasionally meets 
with undeserved disparagement and contempt. Our grandmothers are 
right when they inculcate an active avoidance of draughts of air, when 
they enjoin warm clothing, and especially woollen stockings and dry 
feet. Their recommendation of bed and slops is generally good, and 
their ‘‘ sentence of watergruel” in most cases is very just, and better 
than any other for which it could be commuted ; but when they lay 
down the well-known and authoritative dogma, stuffa cold and starve a 
fever, they are no longer to be trusted. This is a pernicious saying, 
and has caused much misery and illness. Certain lovers of antiquity, 
in their anxiety to justify this precept, would have us to take it in an 
ironical sense. They say, stuff a cold and starve a fever : that is, if 
you commit the absurdity of employing too generous a diet in the earlier 
stages ofa cold, you will infallibly bring on a fever, which you will 
be compelled to reduce by the opposite treatment of starvation. This, 
however, may be rejected as mere casuistry, however well it may be 
intended by zealous friends of the past. Our British oracles were not 
delivered in such terms of Delphic mystery, but spoke out plain and 
straightforward ; and even this one permits of some jastification with- 
out doing violence to the obvious meaning of the words. For every 
cold is accompanied with some fever, the symptoms of which are more 
or less obvious, and it indicates the presence in the system of something 
which ought not to be there, and which is seeking its escape. Every 
facility should be given to this escape which is consistent with the gen- 
eral safety of the system. We may reasonably leave a window open, 
or a door upon the latch, to favour the retreat of a disagreeable intru- 
der, but we should not be willing to break a hole in the wall of the 
house. All the remedies of hot water for the feet, warming the bed, 
exciting gentle perspiration, are directed to this object. Occasionally, 
the excitement of an evening passed io society, especially if there is dan- 
cing, and in a room of somewhat elevated temperature, is sufficient to 
carry off an incipient cold. So a cold may be stopped, in limine, by the 
use of afew drops of laudanum ; and so, perhaps, ‘he stimulus of some 
slight excess in eating or drinking may operate to eject the advancing 
cold before it has completely lodged itselfin the system. But this is 
dangerous practice, and the same object may be effected far more safe- 
ly and surely by the common nursing and stay-at-home remedies. 

Of all prophylactic or precautionary measures (in addition, of course, 
to prudent attention to dress and diet) the best is the constant use of 
the cold bath. It is only necessary to glance at the ironmongers’ shops 
to see that of late years the demand for all kinds of washing and bath- 
ing apparatus has much increased, and that many persons are aware 
of the importance of this practice. The exact method of applying the 
cold element must depend on the constitution of the patient. For the 
very vigorous and robust, the actual plunge-bath may not be too much; 
but few are able to stand this, for the great abstraction of animal heat 
by the surrounding cold fluid taxes the calorific powers of the system 
severely; nor is a convenient swimming or plunge-bath generally at- 
tainable. A late lamented and eminent legal functionary, who lived 
near the banks of the Thames, bathed in the river regularly every 
morning, summer and winter, and, it is said, used to have the ice broken, 
when necessary, in the latter season. He continued this practice toa 
geet old age, and might have sat for the picture of health. The shower- 

ath has the merit of being atteinable by most persons, at any rate 
when at home, and is now made in various portable shapes. The shock 
communicated by it is not always safe, but it is powerful in its action, 
and the first disagreeable sensation after pulling the fatal string is suc- 
ceeded by a delicious feeling of renewed health and vitality.. The dose 
of water is meen | made too large; and by diminishing this, and 
wearing one of the high peaked or extinguisher caps now in use, to 
break the fall of the descending torrent upon the head, the terrors of 
the shower-bath may be abated, while all the beneficial effects are re- 
tained. It has, however, the disadvantage of not being easily carried 
about during absence from home, and the want of it is a great incon- 
venience to those who are accustomed to use it. None of the forms 
which are really portable are satisfactory, and all occupy some time and 
trouble in setting up and taking down again, unless, indeed, you are 
reckless of how and where you fix your hooks, and of the state of the 
floor of the room after the flood has taken place, and perhaps benevolent- 
Vv wish that the occupants of the room beneath should participate in 
the luxury you have been enjoying. For nearly all purposes, the 
sponge is sufficient, used with one of the round flat. baths which 
are now socommon. Cold water, thus applied, gives sufficient stim- 
ulus to the skin, and the length of the bath, and the force with 
which the water is applied, are entirely under command. The spong- 
ing bath, followed by friction with a rough towel, has cured dhesennte 
of that habitual tendency to catch cold which is so prevalent in this 
climate, and made them useful and happy members of society. The 
large tin -bath is itself not sufficiently portable to be carried as 

railway luggage, but there are many substitutes. India-rubber has 
been for some time pressed into this service, either in the shape of a 
mere sheet to be laid on the floor, with a margin slightly raised to re- 
tain the water, or in a more expensive form, in which the bottom con- 
sists of a single sheet of the material, while the side is double, and can 
be inflated go as to become erect, in the same manner as the india-rub- 
ber air-cushions. Either form may be rolled up in a small compass. 
The latter gives a tolerably deep bath, capable of holding two or three 
na of water; but it is not very manageable when it has much water 
n it, and must be unpopular with the housemaids. As there is no stiff 

rt about it, it is difficult, or rather impossible, for one person to lift 

t for the purpose of ie eo the water ; and the air must be driven 

out before it can be packed up again, which occasions a delay which is 





It is related that a certain inventor appeared before the Emperor 
Tiberius with a crystal vessel, which he dashed on the pavement, and 
icked up unhurt ; in fact, he had discovered malleable glass, the phi- 
osopher’s stone of the useful arts. His ingenuity did not meet with 
the success it deserved ; for the Emperor, whether alarmed at-the no- 
velty, and wishing to protect the interests of the established glass- 
trade, or wishing to possess the wonderful vase, and to transmit it in 
the imperial treasure-chambers as an unique specimen of the manufac- 
ture, immediately ordered his head to be cut off, and the secret perish- 
ed with him. Any one who re-discovered it, or could communicate to 
the rival vegetable product the quality of resisting heat, would make 
his fortune ; and although he might find the patent-office slow and ex- 
pensive, would now-a-days be better rewarded by a discerning public 
than his unfortunate predecessor was by the Roman tyrant. But to 
return to our baths; a very good portable article may be made by hav- 
ing a wooden travelling-box, lined with thin sheet zinc. Itmay be 
of deal or elm, and painted outside. The lid may be arranged to slip 
on and off, like the rudder of a boat, on eyes and pintles, or on common 
sliding hinges ; and there may be a moveable tray, three or four inches 
deep, to be lined also with zinc, which serves for holding the immediate 
dressing-apparatus, and all that need be taken out for a single night's 
use. This tray, together with the lid laid side by side on the floor, 
makes a fair enough sponging-bath ; and if the box itself is placed be- 
tween them, and half-filled with water, a most luxurious bathing. appa- 
ratus is at once established. The zine lining should be painted, or, 
what is still better, japanned ; and the lock shonld open on the side 
of the box, and be fitted with a hinged hasp, which can be turned up, 
out of the way, upon the side of the lid, when it is detached and in use 
asa bath. The lock should not open upwards in the edge of the box, 
or the water might enter it, and damage the wards ; and the hasps 
sticking up from the edge of the lid would be in the way. A box on 
this plan has been made, and has been in use for some months with per- 
fect success and may ot be exhibited for the instruction of for- 
eigners in the Great Exposition of 1851.- The only objectionis the in- 
creased weight arising from the metallic lining ; and this might be re- 
moved by employing sheet gutta-percha in its place, or by relying on 
good workmanship and paint alone to keep the box water-tight. The 
gutta-percha would, in this case, be supported by the wood of the box, 
and could not get out of shape; but it still would be liable to injury if 
used with warm water. 

Little need@be said of sponges. The best fetch a high price, but are 
probably most economical in the end ; for a good sponge, used only with 
cold water, will last a long time. There is an inferior kind of sponge, 
very coarse, ragged, and porous, which formerly was not sold for toilet 
use, but which is now to be found in the shops, and is sold especially 
for use in the sponging-bath. It is much cheaper than the fine sponge; 
and readily takes, up, and as readily gives out again, a large quantit 
of water : and, on the whole, may be recommended. Our old friend, 
India-rubber, appears again as the best material of which the sponge- 
bag can be made. Oil-skin is efficient while it lasts, but it is very 
easily torn ; and sponges are apt to be impatiently rammed into their 
bags in last moments of packing. 

Armed with his sponge and his portable bath, a man may go through 
life, defying some of its worst evils. Self-dubbed « Knight of the Bath, 
he may look down with scorn upon the red ribands and glittering bau- 
bles of Grand Crosses and Commanders, and may view with that calm 

hilosophy to which nothing so much contributes asa state of high 
frealth the chances and changes of asurrounding world of indigestions 
and catarrhs. With his peptic faculties in that state of efficiency in 
which the daily cold affusion will maintain them, he will enjoy his own 
ditiners ; he will not grudge his richer neighbour his longer and more 
varied succession of dishes, and he will do his best to put his poorer 
one in the way to improve his humbler and less certain repast. With 
his head and eyes clear and free from colds, he will think and see for 
himself; and will discern and act upon the truth and the right, disre- 
garding the contemptuous sneezes of those who would put him down, 
and the noisy coughs of those who would drown his voice when lifted 
up inthe name of humanity and justice.— Tait’s Mag. 


Be ne 
ELIHU BURRITT, THE UNFORTUNATE PEACEMAKER. 


The Times of the 8th inst. gives insertion to an address to the Ger- 
man People, modestly put forth by the above named individual, and 
comments upon it in an article which we re-publish below. The address 
itself has such a school-boy twang, that it is not worth the space it would 
occupy. The only point in it is noticed by the Times. The bulk of it 
is made up by allusions to ‘‘ Father land,’ ‘ paternal sympathies,” 
** social intercourse,” &c., &c. Itis dated from Hamburg, Nov. 4th. 


We had almost forgotten Elihu Burritt at Hamburgh. Mind is nobler 
than matter, but matter is sometimes very obtrusive, and we will con- 
fess that the bombardment of Frederickstadt, the slaughter of 600 
Schleswig-Holsteiners and their German sympathisers, the occupation 
of Hesse, and the movements of two very large armies, had put the 
American peacemaker a little out of our thoughts. We are cast in the 
vulgar mould, and the gleaming of half a million bayonets eclipsed the 
modest hue of the olive-leaf. In fact, there was, and is, not a little 
probability that the drama will be concluded without Elihu Burritt’s 
intervention. The gentleman who arrived at Kiel the other day with 
an affectionate missive from the Emperor of Austria and his allies is 
likely to do the work very effectually, unless indeed the people to whom 
his message was addressed are more crazy even than we take them to 
be. This was a cruel blow to the sentimental gentleman who was 
busily engaged in pacifying Europe from his apartments in the Hotel 
de Baviere at Hamburgh. What account was he to give of his mission 
on his return to the American brotherhood? How could he disguise the 
fact that peace had been effected by the odious means which he had been 
sent to supersede? Elihu saw at a glance the fixhe wasin. Nosooner 
had he read in the'papers the cogent persuasions addressed to the Stadt- 
holderate at Kiel, the bloodless occupation of Hesse, and the retire- 
ment of the dellicose Radowitz, than he sat down and indited an ad- 
dress to the German people exhorting them to make their Fatherland 
their Brotherland, and to beware of fratricide. Such advice, not 
always palatable when it is addressed to free agents, adds insult to 
injury when there is no longer any choice, or when the persons ad- 
dressed are sensible of a severe and ignominious compulsion. Nothing 
is less agreeable than advice that arrives “a day after the fair.””-— 
Virgil makes a scoundrel in the infernal regions warn his brethren in 
iniquity and in punishment to be just and ys as if they had any 
alternative. In like manner Elihu is preach 
all but disarmed. 

But Elihu cannot do even this honestly and simply. The peacema- 
ker’s millennium still betrays vestiges of obsolete guile. Through the 
whole of his address to the rf 
of partisan sympathy with the Congress of Frankfort, and of partisan 
disappciniecat that it is superseded in its work by a more effective 
combination He looks back to the day ‘‘ when, as it were, in the sight 
of millions of other countries, who regarded the spectacle with delight 
and admiration, the sons of Germany went up together to Frankfort 
to build the temple of German unity, and to offer the oblations of 
their patriotism on its shrine.” But, unfortunately, that temple was 
not a temple of peace, and the oblations offered on that shrine were 
spent in the purchase of arms and the hire of men to drive the King of 
Denmark out of a realm of which he was in undoubted legal ession. 
The men of Frankfort were not menof peace. Their first deliberations 
were devoted to the choice of that ungodly device a national flag to 
wave over their battalions and their men of war. They then set about 
raising the wind for the purchase of arms, ammunition, and a fleet.— 
In fact, the olive branch was not once in their thoughts, in which res- 





ng peace to men who are 


erman people there runs an under-current | P® 





pect we must candidly say that they showed themselves much more 
sensible men than Elihu Burritt and the bond of brotherhood. Like 
the great majority of their fellow-creatures, they desired other things 
besides peace, and even before it. They had conceived the grand idea 
of German unity, which they wished to make as comprehensive and as 
strong as possible; but, so far from building up the temple with mere 
words, they were prepared to carry fire and sword into the dominions 
of every prince that would not come into their plan. In truth, what 
but powder, shot, and cold steel were the ‘‘ implements” which Elibu 
intimates they procured for the edification of their temple, but which 
now, he says, they are threatening to turn against each other with 
murderous intent’? Gertaan “ Fatherland” is, like most other father- 
lands, a thing suggestive of ‘ patriots,” “national defences,” dying 
“pro aris et focis,” Leonidas, Epaminondas, and other plain fighting 
men, who were more familiar with the sword than the pen, and with 
coats of mail than drab straightcuts. 

But, as we see Elihu is bent upon improving the occasion, we take 
the liberty to offer a word of advive. In the name of truth we beseech 
him not to tell the Brotherhood that he has contributed one jot to the 
approaching peace, if peace there is to be, for, in the first place, he will 
tell them a pretty considerable lie; and, in the second place, the peace 
will not be worth lying about, for it will be a very hollow, reluctant, 
and inglorious peace, nay, in some respects a shameful and injurious 
peace. A peace effected by the prospess of 200,000 Austrians and Ba- 
varians, not to say Russians, marching into Schleswig-Holstein, and 
cutting every rebellious throat they find in the peninsula, is not a 
peace to be proud of, and not one likely to advance or recommend the 
cause of the olive-leaf. [t is true that Elihu Burritt has been writing 
letter after letter to the heads of the contending parties, and has re- 
ceived some civil answers ; but he has always been reminded that the 
question is one for menof business, and not for amateur philantropists. 
As it happens, soldiers have had more to do with the result than even 
the y eyes and, if Elihu will confess the trath, it proves rather 
that if you want peace you must prepare for war, than any sublimer 
maxim. For our own part, we most cordially condole with Elihu on 
his disappointment, only asking him, for the sake of truth, not to dis- 
guise it. Much rather would we that all the German States, great 
and small, as well as the litigious little communities in the Danish 

rovinces, would gather round Elihu, and make him their common ar- 

Biter. Most delighted should we be to see the King of Prussia sitting 
under the peacemaker in his lodgings at Hamburgh, as he once sat 
under Mrs. Fry an hour and a- half in Newgate. Glorious would it be 
to see the Czar running up a two-pair stairs, and knocking at Elihu’s 
door for his candid opinion on a war of nationalities. But the fact is 
not so, and we must reconcile ourselves to it. Like many other worthy 
gentlemen travelling up the Rhine with their carpet-bag and their 
** Murray,” Mr. Burritt has left Germany much in the same moral 
and intellectual state as he foundit. A millennium is not made ina 
day—not, at least, by common mortal men. Germany is still armed, 
still bearded, still bellicose, still addicted to the smoke of cannon and 
cigars ; and so it probably will be, long after the visit of the mild and 
pragmatical Flihu. 


—- > 


AN ACCIDENTAL HIT AT THE TIMES. 


The successful production of a new English tragedy is an event of 
sufficient literary importance to claim passing notice in our columns, 
but the chance adaptation of much of the sentiment embodied in it, to 
the excited feeling of many Englishmen, on the subject of the late Pa- 
pal Bull, gives it peculiar interest. The Times of the 5th inst. has the 


following notice of it : — 

In the year 1196 Philip Augustus, King of France, involved himself 
in a dispute with the Pope by repudiating his wife, Ingelburga, sister 
to Canute VI., King of Denmark, for whom he had ever felt the great- 
est aversion, and marrying in her stead Agnes (or Marie) daughter of 
Berthold, Duke of Merania. The Pope in consequence laid the king- 
dom under interdict, and the King was obliged to part with Agnes, who 
died of grief in 1201. 

This short historical fact has been taken by Mr. Westland Marston 
for the plot of a five-act play, which was produced at the Olympic last 
night under the title of Philip of France and Marie de Melanie. The 
most crafty Monarch of his age is represented as being intensely senti- 
mental, ever regretting that the possession of the Crown restrains him 
from following the dictates of his heart. Ingelburga is the wife taken 
from policy,and slighted accordingly. Marie is the real object of love, 
and that to such a degree, that his conduct in all the internal reforms 
of France, for which Philip’s reign is celebrated, seems (sogahding. to 
the piece) to have been prompted by the passion which she inspi 

The well known combat between the heart and the world is Sharpl 
fought in the bosom of Philip Augustus, and asin this case the chure 
of Kome takes the side of the world, he succumbs to the double foe and 
gives up Queen Marie. Still, affairs are not so desperate as to render 
a middle course impossible, and the ingenious Philip hits on the expe- 
dient of lowering Marie from the state of Queen to that of mistress, and 
of restoring Ingelburga to a shadow of Royalty. The virtue of Marie 
abhors such a scheme, but she retains her affection for Philip and dies 
in his arms immediately after he has gained a great battle, which we 
suppose is the battle of Bouvines, although that famous engagement did 
not take place till 1214 

The difficulty with which the author has had to contend in the treat- 
ment of this subject is its slight character as a theme for expansion into 
five acts. By the introduction of two scenes of turbulent citizens he 
shows indication of an intention to spread out the story into a ‘* his- 
tory” in the Shakspearian sense of the word, but the piece drops back 
into the domestic—we might almost say, the idyllic character—and the 
drawing out of the story somewhat attennates the pathos. His merit 
as a constructive dramatist lies in the power with which he has worked 
out certain effective situations, and in this respect he shows a talent 
which has not been displayed in his previous works. Thusa love scene 
between Philip and Marie, in which the former, who has made out @ 
pretext of consanguinity to divorce Ingelburga, induces Marie to be- 
come his wife, is highly effective, and is greatly assisted by the ar- 
dour of Mr. G. V. Brooke and the restraint of feeling followed by a 
passionate outbreak of love and devotion on the part of Miss H. Faucit. 
This situation, which occurs at the end of the second act, is the first 
striking portion of the piece. More complicated and ofa more elevated 
character is the last scene of the third act, where Philip defies the 
bishops who support the Papal decision against Marie, and the unfor- 
tunate favourite, suddenly appearing, throws off the crown that she 
may release her husband from the evils of an interdict. The admira- 
ble mise en scéne, which does the greatest credit to the management, 
contributes much to the effect of this situation, The King on his 
throne hurling defiance at the prelates opposite, the nobles wavering 
between the two contending powers, Marie imploringly cl to her 
husband—represented as she is with most eloquent gestures by Miss 
Faucit,—and the accompaniment of the whole scene by the dismal bell 
tolling forth the interdict, produced last night an impression by no 
means common in the range of the modern drama, The circumstances 
of the day were also of some advantage to this scene, for Philip's har- 
angues against Innocent III. were construed imto so many allusions to 
the more recent impertinences of Pius IX., and the audience applauded 
to the echo the depreciation of the Bishop of Rome. The dying scene 
of Marie after her divorce, evidently modelled from that of Queen 
Katherine, and highly elaborated by Miss Faucit, is another string 
point, anda good effect is produced by the sudden sympathy of a frien 
of Marie, which in the same way corresponds to the feelings of the au- 
dience as the final speeches of Emilia in Othe//o. This little ‘‘ bit” is 
most forcibly brought out by Mrs. Leigh Murray. The language 
throughout the piece is poetical and elegant. . 

The house, which was ¢rowded to suffocation, resounded with plau- 
dits at the fall of the curtain. Miss Helen Faucit, who had not ap- 
ared in London for three years, and who,“with all her talent and 
with great exertions sustained the arduous part of Marie, was vocifer- 
ously called and led forward by Mr. Leigh Murray. Then Mr. Brooke, 
who is a popular favourite, was likewise summoned before the curtain ; 
and lastly a ery was raised for the author, who bowed from his private 
box. 

Another paper, remarking on the coincidence to which we have 


above alluded, says,— : 
Philip hurls defiance to the churchmen, and pours out a flood of bit- 
ter and sarcastic satire against the Pope and his pretensions. Each 


d the Papacy, each hit at its usurped power, was taken up by 
aaniiitnce ad a eineded to the echo. Philip is at leagth compelled 


to give way for a time. 
© Mr. Marston was fortunate in the moment at which his play was 


produced. 
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SLIDING SCALE OF THE INCONSOLABLES. 


We thus christen, whilst we translate, the following lively narrative, 
culled from the varied columns of the Courrier des Etats Unis. The 
malicious writer dates from Paris. 

How rapid is the progress of oblivion, with respect to those who are 
nomore! How many a quadrille shall we see, this winter, exclusively 
made up from the ranks of inconsolable widows! Widows of this order 
exist only in the literature of the tombstone. In the world, and after 
the lapse of a certain period, there is but one sort of widows inconsol- 
able—those who refuse to be comforted, because they can’t get married 











One of our most distinguished sculptors was summoned, a short time 
since, to the house of a young lady, connected by birth with a family of 
the highest grade in the aristocracy of wealth, and united in marriage 
to the heir of a title illustrious in the military annals of the Empire. 

The union, formed under the happiest auspices, had been, alas ! of 
short duration. Death, unpitying death, had ruptured it, by prema- 
turely carrying off the young husband. The sculptor was summoned 
by the widow. 

He traversed apartments silent and deserted, until he was introduced 
into a bed-room, and found himself in presence of a lady, young and 
beautiful, but habited in the deepest mourning, and with a face furrow- 
ed by tears. 

** You are aware,” said she, with a painful effort and a voice half 
choked by sobs, ‘‘ You are aware of the blow which I have received ?” 

The artist bowed, with an air of respectful condolence. 

* Sir,” continued the widow, ‘‘ I am anxious to have a funeral monu- 
ment erected, in honour of the husband whom I have lost.” 

The artist bowed again. 4 

**I wish that the monument should be superb, worthy of the man 
whose loss I weep, proportioned to the unending grief into which his 
loss has plunged me. I[ care not what it costs. Lam rich, and I will 
oo y sacrifice all my fortune to do honour to the memory of an 
ador: usband. I must have a temple—with columns—in marble— 
an‘ in the middle—on a pedestal—his statue.” 

**I will do my best to fulfil your wishes, Madam,” replied the artist ; 
*‘ but I had not the honour of acquaintance with the deceased, and a 
likeness of him is indispensable for the due execution of my work. 
Without doubt, you have his portrait ?” 

The widow raised her arm, and pointed despairingly to a splendid 
likeness painted by Amaury Duval. 

‘A most admirable picture!” observed the artist, ‘‘ and the pain- 
ter’s name is sufficient guarantee for its striking resemblance to the 
original.” 

** Phose are his very features ,Sir; it is himself. It wants but life. 
Ah! Would that I could restore it to him at the cost of all my blood !” 

‘*I will have this portrait carried to my studio, madam, and 1 promise 
you that the marble shall reproduce it exactly.” 

The widow, at these words, sprung up, and at a single bound throw- 
ing herself towards the picture, with arms stretched out as though to 
defend it, exclaimed, 

“Take away this portrait! carry offmy only consolation! my sole re- 
maining comfort! never! never!” 

** But Madam, you will only be deprived of it for a sbort time, and—, 

**Not an hour! nota minute! could I exist without his beloved image! 
Look you, Sir, I have had it placed here, in my own room, that my 
eee might be fastened upon it, without ceasing, and through my tears. 

is portrait shall never leave this spot one single instant, and in con- 
templating that will I pass the remainder of a miserable and sorrowful 
existence.” 

**In that case, Madam, you will be compelled to permit me to take a 
copy of it. But do not be uneasy—l shall not have occasion to trouble 

our solitude for any length of time: one sketch—one sitting will suf- 
ce.” 

The widow agreed to this arrangement: she only insisted that the ar- 
tist should come back the following day. She wanted him to set to 
work on the instant, so great was her longing to see the mausoleum 
erected. The sculptor, however, remarked that he had another work 
to finish first. This difficulty she sought to vvercome by means of 
money. 

**Impossible,” replied the artist, «I have given my word; but do 
not distress yourself; I will apply to it so diligently, that the monu- 
meat shall be finished in as short a time as any other sculptor would 
require, who could apply himself to it forthwith.” 

** You see my distress,” said the widow ; ‘“‘ you can make allowance 
for my impatience. Be speedy, then, and ve all, be lavish of mag- 
nificence. Spare no ex e; only let me & masterpiece.” 

Several letters echocd these injunctions, during the few days imme- 
diately following the interview. 

At the expiration of three months the artist called again. He found 
the widow still in weeds, but a little less pallid, and a little more co- 
quettishly dressed in her mourning garb. 

‘*Madam,” said he, ‘I am entirely at your service.”’ 

* Ah! at last; this is fortunate,” replied the widow, with a gracious 
smile. 

**T have made my design, but I still want one sitting, for the like- 
ness. Will you permit me to go into your bedroom?” 

**Into my bedroom? For what ?” 

** To look at the portrait again.” 

** Oh! yes; have the goodness to walk into the drawing-room ; you 
will = it there, now ” 

**Yes; it hangs better there; it is better lighted in the drawing - 
room, than in my own room.” 

** Would you like, Madam, to look at the design for the monument ?” 

** With pleasure. Oh! what a size! What profusion of decorations ! 
Why, it is a palace, Sir, this tomb!” 

** Did you not tell me, Madam, that nothing could be too magnificent ? 
I have not considered the expense ; and by the way, here is a memor- 
andum of what the monument will cost you.” 

Oh, Heavens!” exclaimed the widow, after having cast an eye over 
the total ad up. ‘ Why, this is enormous !” 

“You b me to spare no expense.” 

* Yes, no doubt, I desire todo things properly, but not exactly to 
make a fool of myself.” 

This, at present, you see, is only a design; and there is time yet to 
cut it down.’ 

** Well, then, suppose we were to leave out the temple, and the co- 
lumns, and all the architectural part, and content ovrselves with the 
statue? It seems to me that this would be very appropriate.” 

“Certainly it would.” 

** So let it be, then—just the statue alone.” 

Shortly after this second visit, the sculptor fell desperately ill. He 
was compelled io give up work ; but, on returning from a tour in Italy, 
prescribed by his physician, he ae himself once more before the 
widow, who was then in the tenth month of her mourning. 

He found, this time, a few roses among the cypress, and some smiling 
colours playing over half-shaded rvent. 

The artist brought with him a little model of his statue, done in 

laster, and offering in miniature the idea of what his work was to be. 

“« What do you think of the likeness?” he inquired of the widow. 

*< It seems to me a little flattered ; my husband was all very well, no 
doubt; but you are making him an Apollo!” 

«Really? well, then, I can correct my work by the portrait.” 

“Don’t take the trouble—a little more, or a little less like, what 
does it matter ?” 

«« Excuse me, but I am particular about likenesses.” 

“* If you absolutely must——” 

** It is in the oe yonder, is itnot? I'll goin there.” 

«It is aot there any longer,” replied the widow, ringing the bell. 

“« Baptiste,” said she to the servant who came in, ‘“‘ bring down the 

t of your master.” 

“ portrait that you sent up to the garret, iast week, Madam ?” 

“ es.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a poune man of distinguished 
air entered; his manners were easy and familiar; he kissed the fair 
widow’s hand, and tenderly inquired after her health. 

** Who in the world is this good man in plaster ?” asked he, pointing 
with his finger to the stataette, which the artist had placed upon the 
mantel-piece. 

“ It is the model of a statue for my husband’s tomb.” 

o You are having @ statue of him made? The devil! it’s very majes- 
tic !” 

** Do you think so” 

“Itis only great men who are thus cut out of marble, and at full- 
length ; it seems to me, too, that the deceased was a very ordinary per- 


ct fa 
“In fact, his bust would be sufficient.” 
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** Just as you please, Madam,” said the sculptor. 

‘* Well, let it be a bust, then—that’s determined!”’ 

Two months later, the artist, carrying home the bust, encountered on 
the stairs a merry party. The widow, giving her hand to the elegant dan- 
dy who had ca the statue of the deceased to be cut down, was on his 
way to the Mayor’s office, where she was about to take a second oath of 
coal 1 fidelity. 

If the bust had not been completed, it would willingly have been dis- 
pensed with. When, some time later. the artist called for his money, 
there was an outcry about the price ; and it required very little less 
than a threat of legal proceedings, before the widow, consoled and re- 
married, concluded by resigning herself to pay for this funeres! hom- 
age, reduced as it was, to the memory of her departed husband. 





A Fooxis History wei. trofp—Our politics have grown bald and dis- 
jointed as our chat, and leave us nothing but the veriest scraps, the 
most unconnected morsels, to serve to our friends, instead of the rich 
and well-ordered banquete we used to set beforethem. Lucky, indeed, 
do we find ourselves when the morsels have not been served up before. 
Some of the scraps, indeed, turn out to be the veriest ‘it-bits of the 
whole joint, and possess more relish than the most nutritious piece de 
resistance, most particularly when warmed up with that delicious 
sauce piquante which our gossips know so well how to mix and flavour. 
The first and most impertant, then, of these delicious morsels relates to 
a scene which is reported to have taken place at the Elysee, immedi- 
ately on the President’s return from the last review at Versailles. The 
scene is highly melo-dramatic and will, no doubt, tind its way, ere long, 
to the boards of the Gaiete or the Porte St. Martin, whence, entre 
nous, it seems to have already issued. The hour is midnight, the place 
the green, (not the brown) study of the Elysee, which opens into the 
large dining room. The President had just returned from the satis- 
factory review above alluded to. He is somewhat fatigued, both morally 
and physically, with the exertions of the day, but, nevertheless a be- 
nignant smile plays over his countenance, and he gazes around him 
with a most delightful self-complacency, and rubs his hands in glee as 
his eye wanders, in spite of himself, to the roses, and Cupids, and 
naughty little shepherdesses with which the ceiling is so lavishly 
adorned, and which yet tell of the passage through tne palace of the 
charming, loving, graceful, and graceless Princess Pauline. The fire- 
light dances on the Loves, and they seem to mock and taunt the present 
occupant of the chamber as he seeks in vain to command his attention 
to the long scroll which that terrible and bearded son of Mars, General 
Hautpoul, is reading in a loud important whisper. The President, 
however, seems in that curious state, half humourous half drowsy, pro- 
duced by the long day’s opome to the air on the plains of Satory, and 
the frequent toasts to the health of the empire which he has been com- 
pelled to swallow ; therefore, while one eye is staring in wonder and 
admiration at the vision of glory held out by the general, the other is 
winking most improperly at the Cupids as they chase each other in and 
out through the network of roses upon the ceiling. Presently, how- 
ever, the reading is accomplished, and the wandering attention of the 
listener is recalled by the action with which the general concludes his 
speech, namely, placing a pen in the unresisting hand of the President. 
**Come, sign at once,” exclaims he, ‘“‘ now is the time. The army is 
our own, and at to-morrow’s dawn this | emer ang will be posted in 
every guard-house throughout Paris, and the empire openly established 
before noon.” 

Notwithstanding these pressing words there is still aglittle hesitation 
on the part of the President. He takes the pen and dips it in the ink 
but somehow, his hand not being quite sure at the moment, he plunged 
it involuntarily to the very bottom of the inkstand, and makes blots all 
over the paper and splashes the green cloth. The general, with an im- 
patient shrug of the shoulders, snatches the document aside, and points 
to the place at the bottom of the proclamation where the name of “Louis 
Napoleon” was to be signed, (for the poor President, in his confusion, 
was sbout to place it, first in the middle, then at the top,) and manager 
at last to guide the hand and to aid in the formation of the first letter 
of the name. Just as the capital L, with sundry of those peculiarly 
vague flourishes and adornments which belong to the caligraphy of per- 
sons in the state in which the President then was had been accomplished, 
a loud bustle and talking was heard in the room beyond, and presently 
the frizzled head and excited face of old Changarnier was seen at the 
door. One bound brought the intruder to the table where the paper 
lay, and for a moment he stood glaring like a tiger upon the work going 
forward. ‘Sign immediately,” exclaimed Rontpent | rown desperate 
by the peril in which he toed. ‘* Sign if you dare!’ shouted Changar- 
nier, in a voice of thunder. ‘ You will be Emperor to-morrow,” con- 








tinues Hautpoul. ‘‘ You shall be prisoner to-night,” returns Gh : 
nier ; ‘‘sign but that paper, and you shall be marehed this instant 
under a safe escort to the Tuileries!” In this dilemma the poor Presi- 
dent turned from one to the other perplexed and harassed, the pen 
dropped to the floor, and Changarnier, seizing the document, flung it on 
the fire, where it flared for a moment, then flew up the chimney, and 
was lost to sight, a fitting emblem, perhaps, of that empire which it 
was destined to found. The two angry disputants of the will of the 
President left the palace together, eager to watch each other out, while 
the President himself, somewhut confused with the tumult, sank back 
in his fauteuil to comfort himself as best he might for the fading of 
this bright dream of glory, and to wink again more knowingly than 
ever at the little Cupids until he fell into a profound slumber. Such is 
the tale of mystery to which we have listened during the week from 
the lips of fifty different witnesses, all protesting themselves to be of 
the “‘eye” kind. Whoever is the author of the story nobody knows, 
whether Eugéne Sue, Alexandre Dumas, or Paul Feval; but he must 
have 4 secret enjoyment at beholding the commotion to whichthe story 
has given rise, which had it been published iu the ordinary way, with 
name, date, and Printer’s residence, would not have attracted the 
slightest notice, and have been pronounced the arrantest fiction extant, 
whereas, coming thus in mysterious form, backed moreover by tho tes- 
timony of somany ‘‘ eye-witnesses,” it is not only admired but believed. 
—Paris Letter. 
—_—_a———_———. 


THE DUKE OF ATHOLL AND GLEN TILT. 


This question has given rise to some further newspaper controversy, 
and as it will probably now await further legal proceedings, we make 
room for an extract or two. Last week we published a letter put out 
by the Duke’s agent. Below will be found a reply thereto, and a re- 
joinder. The Times of the 2d inst. contained the following, signed 
‘«* Common Sense,” and addressed to the Editor. 

‘« The explanation which Mr. Condie, of Perth, has put forward so 
confidently on behalf of the Duke of Atholl, in his letter to The Times, 
seems based upon a mere quibble. Everybody knows that the action 
now pending between the Duke of Atholl and ‘ the three individuals’ 
involves a question with respect to a public right; that, in fact, the 
‘three individuals’ represent the public, and the Court of Session 
having found that they are entitled, as a matter ‘ of legal and undoubt- 
ed right,’ to pass through Glen Tilt, surely it follows that the title of 
the public to this road is, for the present at least, upheld by the Court. 
Does Mr. Condie mean to contend, in the event of the title of the “ three 
individuals” to the road through Glen Tilt being ultimately confirmed 
by the Court, that the public generally are not then to have a right of 
way? The state of the question at present appears to be simply this: 
the Lords of Council and Session say to the Duke of Atholl, “‘ You 
are throwing difficulties in the way of a decision in this case 7 its 
merits; all your pleas and objections will be fully and fairly heard, 
but in the meantime the public must not suffer inconvenience. The 
public must be allowed to exercise their right of way through Glen Tilt 
as of old, until such right has been declared to be had.’” . 

This view of the case is taken up, as greater length, by tha Scottish 
Press, quoted in the Times of the 4th Inst. 

The Duke of Atholl—ay, the Duke of Atholl—is beginning to writhe 
under the castigations to which he is subjected. Of course, it was all 
very well so long as the Chieftain was attacked by provincials like 
ourselves ; but the thunder of The Times seems to have awoke him, 
and to have left an unpleasant tingling in his ears, and he feels ill at 
ease. We could not expect that the Duke would himself condescend to 
do battle with the Journals, and as ‘‘ Sandy Maclarran’s” beat does not 
extend beyond Glen Tilt, and club law is scarcely the appropriate mode 
of demolishing a leader, his Grace’s agent, Mr. Condie, heroically comes 
to the rescue, and Sandy’s glories mustnow wane before the rising chiv- 
alry of the Perth lawyer. Mr. Condie’s narrativeis a sagen J ac- 
curate narrative. How far his own annotations may help his noble 


client remains to be seen. The first occasionin which Mr. Condie breaks 
out of his story is to tell us that the appeal to the House of Lords was 
taken because the Court of Sessions’ ‘‘ decision was considered a very 
questionable one.” The appeal was taken from the decision, and the 


spirit of the decision has been disregarded by the Duke, because of its 
being very questionable. Now, we consider it “ very questionable” 
how far Mr. Condie is entitled to apply this language to an unanimous 
judgment, delivered by men of the hi Rest eminence. The Lord Jus- 
tice General, Lord Mackenzie, and Lord Jeffrey had no doubt upon 
the subject. Lord Fullarton, who was absent from indisposition, was 
understood to have as little. But the public are asked to believe thata 
legal decision given by judges, utterly beyond bias, all lawyers of high 
repute, and the majority of them (we almost hesitate to notice the cir- 
cumstance) of the same political creed as the Duke, is of a ‘‘ very ques- 
tionable” kind, and this, too, upon the necessarily impartial and unex- 
ceptionable authority of a country attorney in the Duke’s pay. Nay, 
more, so satisfied was the Court as to the judgment pronounced, that it 
refused to grant leave to appeal unless the necessary steps should be 
taken within a fortnight, and on condition that the plaintiffs in the ac- 
tion were not molested in using the glen, Lord Mackenzie remarking 
jocularly that notwithstanding, if they did profit by the permission, he 
could not greatly admire their taste. And this brings us to the other 
point in Mr. Condie’s letter, that ‘* no such privilege was extended 
either to the public generally or to any other individual.” Who ever 
said it was? Noone alleged that the Court issued a judicial order to 
throw open Glen Tilt’ He is borne out unquestionably ifhe 1s speak- 
ing of the letter of the law; but if the Court found that three individ- 
uals, who have no more interest in, no more right to, Glen Tilt than 
has any other man in broad Scotland, have a right to perambulate that 
Glen, will not the spirit of the decision confer the same right (for we 
will not call it privilege)upon all? Indeed, there can be no doubt that 
if instead of a gentleman picked out of Edinburgh, another out of Perth, 
and a third out of Aberdeen, to litigate the question, the proceedings 
had included the names of the entire communities of these three cities, 
the Court would have ruled in the one event equally as in the other, 
that the parties ‘* were to be entitled to pass through Glen ‘Tilt with- 
out interruption” Whether the appeals in the House of Lords are in 
that state of forwardness to admit of this case being disposed of during 
the ensuing session we do not know. It will be no fault of the plaintiffs, 
however, if the matter be not speedily brought to a definite issue. 


The London paper of the 7th contains the following, with which we 
close, for the present, since no one will care to see the forged document 
alluded to. It was, moreover, a pointless affair. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—In your paper of yesterday’s date there 1s inserted a letter ad- 
dressed to you, purporting to be signed ‘* Atholl,” and to be dated 
** Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, Oct. 31.’’ Having this forenoon had a 
meeting with the Duke of Atholl, I now write you, by his Grace’s de- 
sire, to inform you that you have been imposed upon, that the letter in 
question was not written by his Grace, and that the whole is a for- 


ery. 
. But for finding it necessary to write you on this matter I should not 
have noticed the letter signed ‘‘ Common Sense,” inserted in The Times 
of the 2d inst. The writer of that letter considers the agrnnetien put 
forward by me on the part of the Duke of Atholl as based upon a mere 
quibble, and maintains that as “ the three individuals” represent the 
public, and as the Court of Session have found that they are entitled to 
pass through Glentilt, it must follow, ‘‘ that the title of the public to 
this road is for the present at least upheld by the Court.” 

This conclusion shows very plainly that ‘‘ Common Sense” knows 
very little of the subject on which he has chosen to address you. It 
is quite true that the pursuers ofthe action have stepped forward as 
representatives of the public to try the question ofa right of, way through 
Glentilt. But the objection taken to their title in the Court of Session 
was that the public are not legally represented by them, and that 
they have not in their own right a sufficient interest to maintain the 
action. The application made by his Grace for leave to appeal was gran- 
ted conditionally ; one condition was that the three pursuers by name 
should have liberty to pass through the valley of the Tilt, but the per- 
mission was expressly restricted to them ; it was never understood or 
supposed that a similar permission was to be extended to the public. 
On the contrary, the Lord President, in delivering his judgment, as ap- 
pears from the printed report of the case, said, ‘* If these pursuers aver 
that they were entitled, and have been in immemorial usage, to go 
through Glentilt, I do not object to reserve that right to them pending 
the appeal, but that is a very different thing from allowing the whole 
public of Scotland to do so which would be out of the, question.” In 
the face of this clearly expressed opinion it is absurd for ‘‘ Common 
Sense” to say “‘ that the title of the public to this road is for the pre- 


sent at least upheld by the Court.” ou must be satisfied that it is 
just the reverse. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Perth, Nov. 5. J. Connie. 
—____~.———— 


Aces or Existinc Newspaprers.—We find by an examination of 
Thomas's Newspaper List, that the oldest existing paper in Great Bri- 
tain is the Edinburgh Gazette, which was established in the year 1600. 
The Caledonian Mercury, established in 1660, stands next in point of 
antiquity; the Edinburgh Evening Courant, of which the first number 
appeared in 1690, being some thirty years younger, and yet sufficiently 
() ¢ to be venerable. The oldest existing paper in England is the Stam- 
ford Mercury, which was established in 1695. The first paper now in 
existence, in the United Kingdom, which appeared in the last century, 
was Berrows’ Worcester Journal, first published in 1709. Two years 
afterwards, in 1711, the Newcastle Courant was first issued, and in the 
same year appeared the first number of the Dublin Gazette. In1717, 
the Kentish Gazette, and 1718 the Leeds Mercury first commenced 
their career of information. Between1720 and 1730 inclusive, the fol- 
lowing papers were first ushered into existence:—The Northampton 
Mercury and Salisbury Journal in 1720; the Gloucester Journal in 
1722; the Reading M a 1723 ; the Norwich ean A and the 
Dublin Evening Post in 1725; and the Chelmsford Chronicle in 1730. 
Between 1730 and 1740 the following papers appeared—St. James's 
Chronicle and the Chester Courant in 1731; the Derby Mercury in 
1731; the Sherborne Mercury in 1736; the Belfast News Letter in 
1737 ; and the Hereford Journal in 1739. Between 1740 and 1750, the 
journals added to the stock were the cpg 2 Birmingham 
Gazette and Nottingham Journal in 1741; the ath Journal in 742; 
the Edinburgh Weekly Journal in 1744; the Bristol Journal (Felix 
Farley’s); the Sussex Advertiser and the —_ Journal, in 1745 ; 
Sean rs’ News Letter (Dublin) in 1746; the Aberdeen Journal, in 
1747 ; and the Cambridge Chronicle, in 1741. i 

Between 1750 and 1760, only 4 of the papers now published made their 
appearance. These were, the Oxford Journal 1753 ; the Leeds Intel- 
ligencer 1757 ; the Liverpool Times 1756 ; and the Bath Chronicle 1756. 
Between 1760 and 1770, the following appeared :—The Norfolk Chron- 
icle 1761; the Exeter Flying Post and the Dublin Freeman’s Journal 
1768 ; Lloyd’s List, the Sherburne Journal, the Newcastle Chronicle, 
and Edinburgh Advertiser in 1764; Gore’s Liverpool Advertiser in 
1765 ; the Limerick Chronicle in 1766 ; and the Bristol Gazette, and 
Kilkenny Journal in 1767. Between 1770 and 1780, the following 
new candidates came into the field :—The Morning Chronicle in 1770 ; 
the Morning Post, and Shrewsbury Chronicle, the Hampshire Chron- 
icle, and the Londonderry Journal in 1772; the Racing Calendar, the 
Chester Chronicle, and the Bristol Mirror in 1773 ; the Cumberland 
Pacquet and the Kerry Evening Post in 1774 ; and Prince’s London 
Price Current, and the Clare Journal in1779. Between 1780 and 1790 
the following journals were born :—The Morning Herald 1781 ; the 
Bury and Norwich Post 1782 ; the Maidstone Journal 1786 ; the Exeter 
and Plymouth Gazette, the Evening Mail (London) and the Gazette de 
Guernsey 1789 ; and the Kent Herald, the York Herald,and the Bris- 
tol Mercury 1790 The following appeared betwen 1790 and 1800 :— 
The Glasgow Courier 1791; The Sun, the County Herald (London), the 
County Chronicle (London), and the Bath Hera d 1792; the Morning 
Advertiser, the Commercial Daily List, the Hull Advertiser, the Wor- 
cester Herald, and the Doncaster Gazette 1794 ; the Kelso Mail 1797 ; 
the Times, the Observer, the Daily Packet List, and the Carlisle Jour- 
nal 1798 ; the Hampshire Telegraph, and the Greenock Advertiser 
1799 ; and the Essex Herald an Oxford Herald in 1800. We have 
only brought our statement down to the close of the last century. 
Since then, between three and four hundred papers have been com- 
menced in the United Kingdom, all of which are now in existence.— 


London paper. 


a 

Boys CELEBRATED Guy Fawkes’ Day. —The receat un- 
anaiee enpuungaion by the Pope of the power to confer Papal dignities 
in this country has had the effoct of given quite a new character to the 
—of late years—almost forgotten celebration of the anniversary of 
«Gunpowder Plot.” From an early hour yesterday morning the by- 
streets of the metropolis and its suburbs were rife with the of 
«« Guido Fawkes,” while crowds of urchins in all directions called upon 





Her Majesty’s liege subjests in shrill tones to 
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* Remember, remember, the 5th of November, 

The gunpowder treason and plot.” 
As theday advanced “ Guys of larger growth” presented themselves in 
the more frequented thoroughfares, attended by numberless idlers, who 
kept up @ running fire of pellets against the Pope and Popery. In 
gome cases an attendant carried a bowl of whitewash and a brush, with 
which ever and anon, he inscribed the walls and pavement in rude 
characters, ‘No Popery!” ‘No wafer-gods!’ No Catholic humbug,’ 
and similar anti-Romanist expressions. The Guys were received with 
more than usual welcome by the populace, and the conductors of the 
several groups found no difficulty in levying a handsome “ mail” on the 
passengers. 

An impression having obtained that some demonstration on a large 
scale would be made in the vicinity of the Catholic Cathedral in 5t. 
George’s-fields, a great many persons assembled in that neighbourhood 
about mid-day. Beyond the occasional appesrance of an itinerant 
« Guy,” however, these persons found nothing to gratify their curiosity. 
Two or three householders, probably apprehensive from the proximity 
of their residences to the Romish church that they might be considered 
‘ followers of that faith,” and thus meet with rough treatment, exhibit- 
ed placards bearing loyal and anti-Ramanist inscriptions. One lusty 
Protestant in letters three inches deep called upon ‘‘ God to oat 
Queen Victoria from the Popeand Popery.” Another inveigh inst 
the worship of wafer gods, and a third expressed his unmitigated con- 
tempt for all Catholic humbug. [In brief, with these few exceptions, 
there was nothing to disinguish the district of the Romish cathedral 
from any other part of the metropolis. 

About half an hour after noon there issued from the purlieus of Far- 
ringdon-market into Fleet-street a “group of Guys,” which, as well 
from their colossal size as by the amusement they occasioned in their 
progress through the streets, must be fairly pronounced the pageant of 
the day. This group had evidently been ‘‘got up” by some zealous 
anti-Romanists regardless of cost. It consisted of about 14 figures— 
animate and inanimate—presided over by a colossal Guy about 16 feet 
in height, who, elevated in his chariot,—a van drawn by two horses,— 
was compelled to bow down considerably before he could be made to 
pass beneath Temple-bar. This pageant included an animate effigy of 
the new Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, attired in the gaudy ca- 
nonical robes of the Romish church, and wearing the red and broad- 
brimmed hat appertaining to his office. The Cardinal was supported 
on the right by a waggish fellow, habited in the robes of a nun, and upon 
the left by a jolly fat monk, who leered impudently under his mask at 
the passers-by. There was also a second figure of a monk, looking very 
lugubriously, and labelled, “St. Guy the Martyr!” Aan animate 
figure held a brash and a pail of whitewash, inscribed ‘‘ Holy water for 
the penitent!” A man in barrister’s robes, and three or four masks, 
completed the group. The van bore two large inscriptions; the one, 
—** Cardinal St. Impudence going to take possession of his diocese in 
Westminster,” and the other,—** Guy Fawkes going to be canonized in 
St. George's fields,” and several smaller ones, such as “‘ No Popery !” 
&c. On its appearance in Fleet-street this I pes attracted an immense 
crowd, who greeted it with loud cheers and laughter. Several police 
officers were in attendance, and, accompanying the procession to the 
confines of the city, gave to it something of an officialcharacter. After 
passing through Temple-bar the ‘‘ Cardinal” and the ‘‘ Guy” were con- 
veyed through the Strand into Covent-garden-market, thence back into 
the Strand to Charing-cross, and after passing up Regent-street, and 
down Bond-street, returned through Westminster-bridge to St. George’s 
fields, where they arrived shortly after 4 o'eloek. Although a 
great crowd of persons attended this procession throughout the whole 
tes indicated. there was no attempt at disturbance of any kind during 
the day. 

The next most imposing Guy perambulating the streets was an eques- 
rian effigy, also of colossal size, which confined its wanderings to the 
eastern districts of the metropolis, and, like its western prototype, was 
accompanied by a very great crowd of spectators. 

Other “ smaller fry” thronged the streets until a late hour. 

The police regulations fer the prevention of fireworks had the effect 
of confining the pyrotechnic displays to the suburban districts of the 
metropolis, in some of which very extensive bonfires ani other demon- 
strations took place.— Times, 6th inst. 


RomMANCE oF THE Harem.—The following letter from a Dr. E. Cul- 
len appears ina late London paper. It is addressed to the Editor. 
Readers will remember the cireumstances of the case, reported a few 
weeks, since, at length, in our columns. 

Sir,—In reference to an article with the above heading in yours of 


28th September, I beg to state, as an intimate friend of Dr. Miltingetr; }~ 


who is physician to Sultan Adbul Medjid Khan, and to the Sultana 
Valide, and whom I had the pleasure of knowing in Constantinople from 
1847 to 1849, that his separation from the unfortunate lady, whose 
unbridled passions caused the horrible tragedy detailed in your arti- 
cle, was most honourable on his part. 

Dr. Miliingen has had other domestic grievances to suffer ; his two 
sons have been detained for many years at Rome, by their grandmother, 
who is educating themin some religious establishment there, and is 
supported by the Papal Court in her refusal to surrender them. Dr. 
M. has made applications in every quarter, and sent special agenis to 

lead at the Court of Rome on his behalf. I believe even the Ottoman 
Porte interceded, when Monsignore Ferrieri, the Pope’s legate, came to 
Constantinople, in 1848, but to no purpose. 

Dr. M. is a clever physician anda profound scholar. No Frank 
has ever been more persevering and energetic in introducing soc ial im- 
provements into Turkey. I had the pleasure of co-operating with him 
in one of his philanthropic plans—that of introducing the English sys- 
tem of bread-baking ;and had reason to admire his untiring energy and 
recklessness of expense in pursuit of his object. 

Dr. M. was physician to Lord Byron in Greece. 

—————_—_—_—— 

Two PourricAL Rumours, To BE RECEVED wiTH CauTion.—We 
are enabled to state, that though on the first blush of the matter it was 
not the intention of Lord Joha Russell to propose the enactment of any 
statute relative to the partitioning of England, by the Pope, into Ro- 
man Catholic bishoprics,—yet that, so great and manifold have been 
the applications made to him from all classes of her Majesty’s subjects, 
to adopt some decisive course to put down these Popish pretensions, he 
has now resolved on introducing a Bill, with that view, immediately on 
the re-assembling of Parliament. The measure, it is said, will com- 
pletely defeat the designs of tne Roman Pontiff. We can also state, 
that the audacity of the Pope, in this matter, has occasioned other feel- 
ings than those of surprise in a high quarter, and that the way in 
which it is there regarded has not been without its influence in indu- 
cing the Premier thus promptly to make up his mind to deal, with the 
energy which the case demands, with the Pope’s astounding assumption 
of authority in England. The precise nature of the intended measure 
is not yet known; but we have been informed, from what we regard as 
good authority, that one of its provisions will subject any party to pains 
and penalties who, either verbally or by writing, addresses by the 
titles of archbishop or bishop any of the newly-created Romish hier- 
archy. 

We referred some days ago t» the fact, for which we have the best 
authority, that Ministers intend, immediately after the re-assemblin 
of Parliament, to introduce a measure for the extension of the electora 
qualifications. We are now enabled to add, that not only will the con- 
templated measure greatly enlarge the number of voters in cities and 
boroughs, but that it will make a great addition to the county constitu- 
encies. One of its leading provisions has been mentioned to us; but it 
would be premature to promulgate it until it has formally received the 
sanction of the Cabinet. We may, however, mention, that should the 

rovision in question be adopted, of which we believe that there can be 

ittle doubt, it will add nearly 300,000 to the county constituencies of 
je ae and Wales. We can farther state, that, with the view of 
making the intended measures as complete and satisfactory as pos- 
sible, Ministers have lately caused inquiries to be made into the ope- 
ration of the present electoral system in different parts of the country. 
—London Advertiser. 


THe New Carneprat at Toronto. —This edifice will be of the 
early English style of Gothic Architecture, of a somewhat late period, 
approaching, An indeed, in some parts attaining that known as “ the 
transition” or in other words, that which being more decorative is less 
classically severe than the earlier system. The body of the church 
will consist of a centre and side aisles, marked by two lines of cut 
stone, clustered columns “and lancet arches, with a clerestory pier- 
ced (as will be the aisles) by triple-light columniated. The total 





external length will be 204 feet, and the width 117 feet; the inter- 
nal dimensions of the main body being 112 feet 75 inches. The height 
of the centre aisle will be 80 feet, and that of the side aisles 42 feet clear 


which will have a groined ceiling, with moulded riles and foliated bos- 
ses. Thechencel will form the noblest feature of the structure, and 
both in size and artistic embellishments will, we have reason to believe, 
be unequalled on this continent. It will be 38 feet 9 inches in depth 
by 42 feet in width, the back being semi-octagonal in form, and the five 
sides pierced by windows of rich and varied design, all executed in 
stone. The altar-piece and sedilia,the massive and richly carved altar rail 
and Bishop’s throne, all designed in harmony, will give a character to 
this portion of the structure | to its purpose, — only that 
which we hope some day to see supplied, the aid of stained glass, to 
make it a fitting example of English Ecclesiastic Art. On the South 
front (next to King street), and in the centre, will rise a massive 
Tower, with buttresses of bold projection terminated by pinnacles and 
central gables, the whole surmounted by a spire of the total height of 
230 feet. The flanks (east and west) will be divided into six compart- 
ments marked by massive buttresses and pinnacles, the south end being 
marked by projecting vestibules having octagonal pinnacles at the an- 
gles, and —— by windows of light and simple character. Each 

ank will be relieved near its centre by a porch of bold projection and 
of the full height of the side aisles, giving somewhat of the cruciform 
to the general outline of the building, and in this respect occupying the 
position and serving the purpose of yt om At the northern extrem- 
ity of the side aisles and abutting upon the chancel will be built con- 
venient Vestries, of design in keeping with the general style of the 
structure. The Church will accommodate 2000 persons, with this sin- 
gular provision, that the pewing will be so arranged as to replace every 
person who possessed a sitting in the last Church ina position precisely 
similar to that which he held in the original structure—an arrangement 
the necessity for which, is much to be regretted, involving the archi- 
tects in extreme difficulty, but which they appear to have mastered 
without detriment to the general design. We were not a little surpri- 
sed and gratified by the rapid progress which has already been made in 
the erection of the Church. The foundations (which all parties agree 
in describing as of a most substantial nature) have been completed 
throughout, and the superstructure (except in the immediate vicinity 
of the chief corner stone) has already reached a height of upwards of 
seven feet above the ground. The work appears to be of the most en- 
during character, and justifies the belief so generally entertained, that 
in elegance and durability the building will be worthy ofits purpose — 
Toronto ** Church.” 

ImporTANT GeoxocicaL Discovery —It will undoubtedly be‘inter- 
esting to geologists to learn that a most important discovery has just 
been made iu that department of science at Applecross, on the west 
coast of Scotland. A large mountain, called Tore More, on being acci- 
dentally excavated the other day, presented a substratum of pure lime, 
within five feet of the surface, and on prosecuting the discovery by a 
further excavation, it was ascertained beyond a shadow of doubt that 
the whole mountain, except an average surface of twenty feet, consists 
of lime fit for the field or the mason, the result of organic heat. The 
hill appears to have been at one time a stupendous limestone rock, sub- 
mit to the influence of immense heat. On the summit are found, 
traces of voleanic origin, such as charred and vitrified stone, lava, &c. 








A Scarr Mave sy Hanp rrom Home-Grown Sitx.—The wife 
of aclergyman in Cheltenham intends to exhibit a lady’s silk scarf 
made from silk the produce of silkworms kept in an open building in 
an adjoining county. The lady gives the following interesting account 
of its manufacture :—‘‘ Having resided for about three years in a vil- 
lage in Herefordshire, the garden of which possessed a remarkably fine 
mulberry tree, I wished to give my family an idea of the habits and na- 
tural history of the silkworm, and the method by which silk is pro- 
duced. With this view, I procured a quantity of eggs early in the 
spring of 1847, which were hatched about May, and I placed the 
worms, 2,000 or rather more in number, in an outhouse in the 
garden. There they were attended and fed by myself and some of 
the juvenile members of my family, and in due time they spun: and 
much wishing to turn the produce of their industry to some use, I di- 
rected my attention towards making the scarf which I have the pleasure 
to lay before you. The silk was wound from the cocoons by my daugh- 
ter and myself on a winding machine, and afterwards I woveit into its 
presentform. It has consequently never been in the hands of any ma- 
nufacturer, and presents the same colour and quality as when taken 
from the cocoon. { may add, that the outhouse in which the worms lived 
had no windows to protect them from the weather, which was unusual- 
ly cold for the season of the year; as I think this point may illustrate 
the fact that our English climate presents no insuperable obstacle to the 
cultivation of silk. The mulberry tree was of the common kind. —Eng- 
lish paper. 

A Dovsrrun Compiiment.—A well-known pianist recently played 
some of his most astonishing pieces before the Grand Seignor. At the 
conclusion of the performance, the Sultan, who had been observing him 
with great apparant admiration, said to him:--‘* I have heard Thal- 
berg” (a low bow of the artiste, and modest smile) ; ‘‘ I have also heard 
Liszt” (a still lower bow and devout attention); ‘* but not one of ail 
that have played before me perspired as much as you do.” 





Suraicat OPERATION ON A Bear.—One ofthe young Grizzly Bears 
at the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s-park, was operated on, lately for 
cataract, by Mr. White Cooper: from the immense strength of the bear, 
some difficulty was experienced in putting him under the influence of 
clloroform. The efforts of four men were resisted for a quarter of an 
hour; andit was with the utmost difficulty that Dr. Snow succeeded 
in tying the sponge containing the chloroform to the bears muzzle ; he 
was insensible five minutes, and for some time exceedingly drunk, but. 
got over it and fed well in the afternoon. As itis requisite that he 
should be kept in partial darkness for a time, the front of the den is 
covered with canvass. If the operation prove successful, it will most 
likely be performed on one of the other bears, who is going blind. 








THe Vo.tarc Ligut.—An experiment was made on Saturday even- 
ing, in the chymical lecture-room of the Polytechnic Institution, in the 
presence of a select party of scientific persons, to test the power of the 
voltaic light, for which Mr. Allman has obtained patents, and to prove 
that the light could be kept up continuously. The result as far as the 
experiment went, was satisfactory, the light continuing without inter- 
mission to diffuse the most brilliant rays for several hours. This is 
considered a great advance in electric lighting, as in former experiments 
the spark has been intermittent and flickering. It was stated that the 
expense of lights of this class would be less than the expense of gas, even 
at the reduced rate, and that, in the event of the invention being brought 
into general use, its expense would be greatly diminished. The bril- 
liancy was of extreme intensity.— Times, 4th inst. 





American Rartway CarriaGes.—Our engineers have not yet 
thought fit to give the American system of carriages a trial, although 
they appear not unworthy of it. For our own part, we are induced to 
think that it would be a great convenience to be able to stand upright 
in a carriage when tired of sitting—that we would rather take a cup of 
coffee, ora chop on the way, than be compelled to leave a half-tasted 
meal at Swindle’em station (where we have paid at a rate that justifies 
the present occupant giving 20,000/. for the good will), or else have to 
stop at Birmingham an hour, when we don’t want to stop at all—that a 
little artificial warmth during the winter would not be unacceptable in 
this climate—and that, finally, after enduring all this and much more, 
it would be a more sensible plan to take our tickets towards the latter 
end of the journey than to keep us waiting some ten minutes outside the 
station while that enlivening ceremony is being performed. The com- 
plaint of a traveller that the draught is unpleasant in a long undivided 
carriage would apparently be met by giving each double seat a blind, 
which might be drawn at pleasure, but we do not think there is much 
weight in this objection, or the Americans, who provide iced water in 
summer, and a place of convenience for the comfort of their passengers, 
would not tolerate such an arrangement.—.frtizan. 





InNnovation.—The change in the Lord Mayor's show for the present 
year Consists in the substitution of emblems of peace, for the old and 
well known symbols of war. Thus we read of the horse of Europe, the 
camel of Asia, the elephant of Africa andthe deer of Americ», takin 
the place of Gog and Magog. The whole affair is very childish, and the 
animals mentioned are by no means identified with the quarters of the 
globe which they are intended to designate, in the programme before 
our eyes. Our good coantrymen are becoming too theatrical in their 
tastes. 

MADEMOISsELLE RacueL.—Malle. Rachel has returned to Paris, and 
reappeared at the Theatre Francais. Her reception, after her recent 
triumphal progress through Germany, was most enthusiastic. During 
her absence, Malle. Brohan, the sister of the celebrated actress of that 
name, has obtained considerable popularity, and an attempt was made 








The roofs will be open to the Church, the framing 
Gothic character throughout, except in the Chancel, 


of the ceilings. 
being of a rioh 











to substitute Mdlle. Brohan for Mdlle. Rachel, whose a mayen at 
the Théatre Francais will terminate on the lstof December : but talent 


571 


like Rachel's nascitur, non fit ; and, althoughMdlle, Brohan -. 
played considerable ability, and Mdlle. Rachel has hy ~ 
acerbity and jealousy, yet the Parisians would break out into in- 
surrection if they were deprived of their old favourite, and Mdlle, Ra- 
pads ay ay Son all peseanaiiiy, remain on the scene of her early 
phs.—. er. e t of R ’s visi untry 
pete ay 3 ee Pg at report of Rachel’s visit to this co 





Misquoration.—“Hz wuo Runs may Reap.”—N passag 
exists in the Scriptures, though it is constantly ound coma een. 
[t is usually the accompaniment of expressions relative to the clearness 
of meaning or direction,the suppositious allusion being to an inscripition 
written in very large characters. The text in the prophet Habakkuk is 
the following : “Write ‘he vision and make it plain upon the tables 
that he may run that readeth it.” (Ch. ii. 2.) Here, plainly, the mean- 
ing is, that every one reading the vision should be alarmed by it, and 
should fi from the impending calamity: and although this involves the 
notion of legibility and clearness, that notion is the secondary, and not 
the primary one, as those persons make it who misquote it in the man- 
ner stated above.— From “ Votes and Queries. 





ITALIAN OPERA—ASTOR PLACB. 


New Machinery by Mr. Tunison; New D 6 b 4 
Gilbert; New Scenery and Decorations by E Orain. ‘Prices of Mdina eee Ke 
Parque.te and Boxes, $2,50. Admission to Parquette and Boxes, on the evening of “ 
ance $2. Amphitheatre, 5 cents. THIRD GRAND GALA NIGHT. First 
of Donizeui’s celebrated Opera, of GEMMA DL VERGY—Signorioa TE PARODI 
so G Mdile NATHALIE FITZJAMES, Premiere Danseuse from the Grand O) 
aries Bee jesty’s Theatre, ion; La Scala, Milan; San Carlo, Naples—and of 
GIUSEPPE SE, First Dancer from the Grand Opera in Paris, in the grand ballet 
in three tableaux of PAQUITA, which will be performed for the last time. 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 68, 
will be performed, for the first time, Donizetti's Grand Opera of 
GEMMA DI VERGY. 





Ge +s ° + ++ see soeeees-Signorina Teresa Parod 
Conte DOP GD. 0021 +.00008 vovcevcsscccsecs secevecceces Signor Avignone a 
Bie case eevee soe ooeeesSignorina A. Patti 
TAMAS. .seecssseceseccesceeee = t Lorini 

Gaba lettbaoeegs 200+ 6: occbachocopegesgenssonheces -Signor Novelli 

TRUE “aeconnece ccccecccce -coccccce Scbaowes sonsenerds Signor Giubilei 


To be followed for the last time 


by the Grand Ballet, composed 
ror Madli Nathalie Fitzjames,entiled let, composed by M. Patipe, expressly 


PAQUITA. 
Music by Ad. Adam, Composer of Giselle. 





TRIPLER HALL. 
Vf ADAME ANNA BISHOP’S SEVENTH GRAND SACRED QONCERT 


{YE will take place on Sunda: : 
ps BE v y Evening next, December 1, onthe g.:me mag- 
Programme. 
PART I. 
1 Overture to the Stabat Mater, by Rossini, composed in 1845, at Naple ecede 
pprtmenee of that le work, by Mercadante ; 2 Aria from Elias, Mendel - 7 
r. Philip Mayer; 3 Aria, Inflammatus, sung by Mad. Anna Bisho horus; 4 


with C 
He was Des The Messiah, Handel ; 5 Handel's DEAD MARCH, from hs Oratorio 
Saul, performed by the full Orchestra last Sunday, as an homage to the gifted ang lamented 
7 Rossints lactSacted Composition, THE FAITH No. tom hie Cos ete 
‘ 's omposition, , No. from hi 
time in ihis country, To Souls in Days of Anguish; Semi-Chorus with Soe r 


PART IJ. 

In which will be repeated some of the favourite Pieces of last Sunday.—1 Grand orestare 
to Athalia, Mendelssohn ; 2 The Eveges of the Penitent amidst a storm, Wie braust durch 
Wibpfel, Schubert, in German, by Mme Anna Bishop ! $ Aria, Cada dal Aivelo, 
from the Oratorio of Moses in Egypt, sung by Signor Novelli, Rossini; P' 
the Ye upbraiding Moses for endeavouring to convert his people; 4 Cherubini’s 
ee ae neni Mummiorum, Schubert oung, by Miss E. De Lage  §Gumaais celeb. 

% mus, sung by - Anna Bishop; onet r. 

Hallelujah Chorus, from the essiah, full Chorus. is yoyo 


Tickets, 50 Cents each, to all ts of the Hall, to be . 
Hotels, and at the Hall. ’ Parts of the Ha had at the Music Stores 5 


The performance under the sole Direction of MR. BOCHSA. 
The most imposing, numerous, and splendid Orchestra ever assemb!ed together in this 


country. 
Grand Chorus under the superintendence of Mr. LYSTER. 


To commence at7 1-2 o’clock, and to conclude at 10, 


Seats can be secured in the Grand Tier only, without any extra charge, at the Hall, the 
whole of Saturday, Nov. 30, and at the Hall on Sunday, Dec. i, from1 to 4, 





GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 


ERDINAND EDWARD DOCTOR, Pianist from Vienna, has the honour to the 
public that his first Concert will take place at TRIPLER HALL, this Evening. Nov. 30, 
ES) TRUFFI BENEDE the Astor-Place O House 


, Prima Donna at pera ’ 
Madame LOUISA DOCTOR, Pianist, and the eminent Violin Virtuoso, F. GRIEBEL, 
Concert Master from Berlin. 


PART I. 


1 Grand Duo for two Piano Fortes, from Donna del I. com, by Herz, executed 
by Ferd. Edward and Madame Louisa Doctor ; 2 Grand Air for ran from Don Juan, 
by Mozart, exeeu Sigaora Trufi Benedetti ; 3 Grand Fantasia, ja, for 
Piano, Pp d by F. E. Doctor; 4 Fantasia, Variations for Violia, on 
Themes from Bellini, composed by Artot, executed by Ferd. Griebel; 5 Cavatina 

Parisina, for Soprano, by Donizetti, executed by Signora Truffi Benedetti, . 





PART Il, 


6 Grand Coronativn March, for two Orchestras, from Meyerbeer’s Prophete, arranged for 
two Pianos, by F.E. Doctor, and executed by himself and Madame Louisa Doctor, 7 
aChanson d’ Amour, bGrand Polka de Concert, for Piano, composed and executed by F. *E 
Doctor; 8 Fantasia Variations, from National Air, Yankee Doodle, for Violin, composed by 
Henri Vieuxtemps, executed by Ferd. Griebel; 9 aSouvenir d’ Italie, Grand Etude de Con- 
cert, for Piano, composed by Charles Mayer, ani executed py F. E. Doctor; bF\ Bird, 
fly, Caprice for Piano, composed by R. Willmers, executed by F E. Doctor; 10 Brind:at” 
from Mecbeth, by Verdi, for Soprano, executed by Signora Truffi Benedetti - {1 Weddid: 
é arch, from Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream, Transcription for Piano, by F. Da 

octor. 

Doors open at 7 o'clock. To commence at 8 precisely. 
he ay Hall, are to be had at the 

0.'8 


tS Tickets fifty cents, to all parts 
r rincipal Music Stores and Hotels, and Schuberth 
uropean Music Depot, 257 Broadway, opposite the Park and City Hall. 





CONCERT, 


HE GRADUATE PUPILS OF THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND, will givea Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, on Wed- 
sootey Evening, December 4, 1850, at Knickerbocker Hall, corner of 8th Avenue and 
Tickets 25 csnts each,to be hadat the Book Stureson the 8th and 9th Avenues. Doors 
open at7o’clock, P.M, Concert willcommencnce at a 1-4 befure 8 o'clock. 





TRIPLER HALL. 


USICAL MANAGER, M. BOCHSA.—_IMMENSE SUCCESS.—SECOND AMERI- 
IVA CAN PROMENADE CONCERT, ON MONDAY EVENING, NEXT, Dec. 2. . 


The great Programme of the First Promenade Concert will be repeated. 

Tickeis 50 cents each, to ali parts of the Hall, to be had at the Hall only, Secured seats 
may be had, withovt extra cherge, in the first and second circles, for the enjoyment of the 
most novel and spl:ndid coup d’exil which the promenaders wil! afford. 

Every third Promenade Concert, the pecqreemans will contain more quadrilles, polkas. é&c. 
than usual, for those who may have a d ~ todance to the music of the large Orches- 
tra, when fifty cents more wili becharged, and an eminent professeur de danse, as in Paris 
and London, appointed to direct that part of the amusement, 

The performance to commence at 7 1-2 o’clock. Doors open at 6. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION. 





President—Henry G. Stebbins, Esq. Trustees—W B. Chapman, J. Prescott Hall, Thos. 
% — John McKeon, J.T. Brady, Esqrs, Treasurer—F, C. Wemyss. Secretary 
. M. Fleming. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL BENEFIT 


will take place at Niblo’s Theatre,, in Broadway, on Saturday Evening, December 
Zist, 1850. 

On which occasion, the President, Trustees, and Directors will have the pleasure of pre 
senting to the public, a bill of performances embracing an equal array of talent to that which 
on two former Benefits gave such universal satisfaction. 

Full particulars in future advertisements. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-2 a 100 34. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 380, 1850. 











The Cunard Steamer, Europa, Capt. Lott, bringing the Liverpool 
mails of the 16th inst., arrived at Halifax on Wednesday evening, and 
we most particularly regret that we cannot suspend our publication 
until her mails are received in this city. The telegraphic reports, of 
home affairs at least, are more than usually confused; for whilst the 
papers of Thursday informed us, in their summary, that the No Popery 
cry was going down in England, and that the alarmists felt ashamed 
of their ludicrous alarms, yesterday’s journals tell us, by way of varia- 
tion, that the outery was never so vehement. The reason assigned is, 
that Mr. Disraeli has emerged from his quiescent state, and has pub- 
lished a manifesto, (that is the term!) in which he accuses the Whig 
Government of conniving at the Papal nominations, notwithstanding 
Lord John Russell’s plain denial of such a charge, presented to the 
public through the columns of the Exeter Flying Post, as copied by 
ourselves, last Saturday. It is to be hoped that this point of veracity 
may be at least cleared up by a letter or two in the newspapers, and 
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that Parliament will not have to take into its long-winded investiga 
tion the share of the Whig Government herein, as well as the merits of 


the Papal Bull itself. Letters from Downing Street on matters of fact 
are at least more easy of digestion than four-column speeches in the 
House. 

Of general items of news the reports are destitute. The funds had 
fluctuated during the week, in consequence of the state of Continental 
affairs; but with the three per cents. closely toyching 97, it is clear 
that the minds of the capitalists are tolerably easy. 





The position of affairs in Germany is exceedingly grave; nor would a 
war between Prussia and Austria be matter of surprise. Blood has 
already been shed in Hesse Cassel, where the rival powers are repre- 
sented by armed hosts—what diplomatists for the 19th century, and in 
the heart of Earope! The meagre accounts at hand state that a Prus- 
sian force was occupying a village named Byolzell, when an Austrian 
detachment advanced upon it, without, it seems, any hostile intent. 
Their swords, at least, were sheathed; but the Prussians fired upon 
them. The fire was returned, as a matter of course, and briskly too, 
for the Prussians finally abandoned the village. It were almost vain to 
hope that this might be the first and the last of the great German 
campaign. Too many elements of discord are agitating the Courts and 
the Cabinets of Berlin and Vienna. The struggle for supremacy seems 
almost brought to a head, and unless the Emperor of Russia dictate 
peace to both parties, a war is imminent. We attach little importance 
to the remonstrances of France and England, which are said to have 
been vigorous and decided. The Czar is for the moment the arbiter of 
the destiny of Central Europe. Intelligent readers are well aware 
that, mixed up with the rivalry of Southern and Northern Germany, 
is the growing disposition of the German people in favour of liberal 
political institutions; nor is it easy to define how far the marching and 
eountermarching of troops is intended to overawe the revolutionary 
spirit, and how far designed for the furtherance of ambitious projects. 
The Schleswig-Holstein contest which is dormant—the Frankfort Par- , 
liament question whieh is defunct—and the Hesse Cassel interference 
which is now rife with mischief—all these may be regarded from so 
many different points of view, that they are fit studies for the philoso- 
phic observer of the spirit of the age, and fitting subjects for the in- 
satiable columns of the daily press. Our trouble is to find a summary 
of events not tinctured by party politics. ; 

Germany has just now superseded France in its hold upon public at- 
tention ; and the manceuvres of vast armies, daily expected to come 
into collision, are watched with deeper interest than can attach to the 
endless unravelling of the plots and counterplots of the leading men 
in France. We learn, however, by this arrival, that the Assembly has 
again met, that about six hundred members were present, that M 
Dupin has been again elected its President, and that Louis Napoleon 
has addressed to it the customary openingspeech. Tnis last is the main. 
tepic of the French news, and is pronounced very highly satisfactory . 
So far as yet stands recorded, the ground of satisfaction is to be found 


tious projects, and still purposes adhering to the Constitution. That 
Such a declaration should be received with congratulations is a proof 
of the intense personality of party feeling in Paris. 

A large army of observation on the Eastern frontier is spoken of, in 
connection with the threatening state of affairs in Germany. 





Free Trave Leacue. Under this denomination, a movement is on 
foot for carrying out the principles of free trade to their fullest extent. 
It is proposed to effect this object by substituting direct taxation for 
custom-house duties. A preliminary meeting of persons interested, 
was held at the Irving House, in this city, on Thursday evening, when 
it was determined to agitate the qaestion, and bring it strongly before 
the public. The League professes to start without any political bias ; 
but the list of persons who subscribed the requisition contains, we be. 
lieve, a very strong infusion of Democratic ingredients. If it become 
a mere party effort, we shall not trouble our readers with many records 
of its doings; but it may become one of the leading social questions of 
the day, and as such cennot be viewed with indifference. If direct 

axation can be relieved of its inquisitorial and other cbnoxious accom- 
Paniments, the system would undoubtedly find support. 


—— —— 





Tue Larcesses or Miss Lino. —The following announcement ap- 
peared in the city papers of Thursday. 
New York, 26th Nov. 1850. 
The undersigned, 2 Committee named by Miss Lind to divide the. 
appropriation of the sum of five thousand and seventy-three dollars and 
twenty cents, ($5,073 20,) the proceeds of the Morning Concert, recent- 
ly Lime by that lady for charitable purposes, have distributed the said 
fund as follows :—c. s. WOODHULL, R. BAIRD, R. B, MINTURN, WM. H. 
ASPINWALL, JOHN JAY. 
To the society for improving the condition of the poor, $1,000 
To the society for relief of widows with poor children 300 


To the.Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, - 300 
To the Female Assistance Bociety, . ee : 300 
To the Eastern Dispensary, - - - - - - 250 
To the Northern Dispensary BAR Si Gem, cia Re ale 


To the Kye and Ear Infirmary, 
To the Hebrew Benevolent Society, : . - 
Te the Home Branch of the Prison Association, ‘ 
To the Home for destitute children of Seamen,_— - : 
To the Institution for education and care of homeless and 
destitute Boys, - - - - - 
* To the relief of Swedes and Norwegians inthe city 
of New York, per the Rev. Mr. Hedstrom, Ho é 
* To the distribution of Swedish Bibles and Testaments in 
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New York, . 
To the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum, ~ - 250 
To the relief of the poor of Williamsburg : 100 
To the relief ofthe poor of Newark, - - . : 100 


To the relief of the poor of Jersey City, Se Sees 
To the National Temperance Society, $200; to the re- 
the poor at the Five Points, by the Temper- 

ance Association—Rev. Mr. Pease, President, $200 ; 
tothe American Temperance Union, $100 ; - 500 


* Tothe Bt. George's Society, Nope - 200 
$5,073 20 
Note.—*Several of the above appropriations are made by the Committee in ac- 
cordence with an g €xisting prior to their appointment. 


We have not a word to.say touching the above general distribution, 

n which we doubt not that fuli justice has been rendered to the many 

conflicting claimants, by the gentlemen above named, and whose names 
alone are sufficient guarantee for the right and sensible execution of 
their trust. The last donation, however, seems to call for a word of 
comment,—the more so, in as much as the note appended takes it out 
of the committee’s hands. American readers may express some sur- 
prise that the charitable fund of the St. Geurge’s Society should have 
been favoured, while other national and benevolent institutions, of simi- 
lar character, have been passed by. The answer is easily given. Ap- 
plication was made to Miss Lind—not for direct pecuniary assistance— 
but for her valuable professional aid at the annual concert given by the 
St. George’s Society. The reason assigned for making such an appli- 
cation was, it seems te us, fair enough. English patronage had made 
the fame and fortune of the artist, whilst the woman had been received 
in England with the most unbounded hospitality. With justice therefore 

it was thought that the taking part in a concert, for the benefit of 

poor British emigrants, would have been a delicate and graceful mode 


of acknowledging the obligation. The parties who undertook to apply 
to Miss Lind were met by a difficulty in the terms of her contract with 
Mr. Barnum, by which she was not at liberty to sing on such an occa- 
sion 4s the one proposed, without his express permission. Now we 
have at times said some hard things of Mr. Barnum; but in this in- 
stance we must do justice to his sagacity. He took a more enlarged 
view of his own prospective advantages, than was taken by Miss Lind’s 
sdvisers with reference to her retrospective obligations. In plain words, 
Mr. Barnum gave his consent to Miss Lind’s singing at the St. George’s 
Society Concert, because he foresaw that the knowledge of such per- 
mission having been given in New York might hereafter be of advan- 
tage to him in London. Mr. Barnum-looked far ahead. Miss Lind’s 
advisers could not have looked very far back, or they would have de- 
cided, either that the St. George’s Society had no more claim upon her 
benevolence than the other Sister Societies of New York, or else that 
the claim amounted to a little more than one per cent upon the im- 
mense sums which she has so bounteously devoted to charitable pur- 
poses, since her arrival in this country. These sums, at the least, 
amount to twenty thousand dollars; the poor British emigrants must 
be grateful for two hundred. 

When good things are given away, those who are shared out, or who 
receive only small appropriations, are proverbially discontented ; per- 
haps also we are chagrined, that the Englishmen of this city will not 
hear a verse of their national anthem chaunted by the voice that has 
been, and still is, ringing through this Continent. Nevertheless, we 
believe that our position is correct. Miss Lind would have been better 
advised, had she decided that American charities alone should claim 
her sympathies upon the American soil. We wish that she had appro- 
priated to us, by the “ prior understanding,” a larger amount—or, 
nothing at all. 





Saint Anprew'’s Day.—The anniversary festival of the Patron 
Saint of Scotland will take place this evening at the Irving House. Sir 
Henry Bulwer, Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister to the United States, 
will be amongst the guests. We doubt not that our Scattish friends 
will have a merry time of it. 





Tue Crew or THE U. 8. Sure Yorxtown.—Some particulars of the 
loss of this vessel are given elsewhere. Since they were in type, we 
have heard of the arrival of the officers and crew, in the sloop-of-war 
John Adams, at Norfolk, Virginia. 





Concress.—On Monday the Legislature assembles at Washingtou, 
and sits until the 4th of March. A stormy session may be expected. 
The President's Speech, will, as usual, be the political topic of gossip 
and newspaper comment, during the ensuing. week, It is said that a 
uniform cheapening of postage rates will be one of the recommen- 
dations. 

An AMERICAN InpUsTRIAL ExuisiTi0n.—It is currently reported 
that efforts will be made to repeat the London Fair of 1851, in the fol- 
lowing year, and in this tity. Governor’s Island is already set apart 
for the locus in quo—by the voice of public rumour. 








A Voyvace Rounp tHe Woruv.—There is at present lying in the 
Mersey a ship called the Hannah, which will leave this port with the 
first fair wind under novel and peculiar circumstances. The Hannah 
is a fine frigate-looking vessel, of 480 tons burden, which has been. pur- 
chased by a Manchester gentleman, named Gardner, who has had her 
fitted up in a first-rate style for the accommodation of himself and fam- 
ily, as well as several friends. The between-decks have also been made 
exceedingly comfortable for the reception of a posse of servants. Mr. 
Gardner, who is a gentleman of fortune, intends making a voyage round 
the world, and has made preparations for sailing from country to coun- 
try for the space of five years. The vessel, which is in first-rate order, 
carries everything necessary for the perfect enjoyment of Mr. Gard- 
ner’s novel and lengthy voyage, and is commanded by Captain Moodie, 
who has engaged a crew of picked men. Whether Mr. Gardner has any 
particular adventure in view, such as the discovery and appropriation 
of some new and rich country, over which he and his friends may have 
dominion, we know not; but, whatever secret objects he may have, we 
wish him fair and prosperous breezes, and a kindly reception in all the 
lands off which he may anchor.—Liverpool Times. 





Sream BETWEEN New York anv GLascow.—We learn that direct 
intercourse by steam between Glasgow and New York is not by any 
means abandoned. A company, with ample capital to build two first- 
class screw steamers has been set going in Glasgow, and is all but com- 
pleted. One of these steamers, of greater power and size than the 
‘* City,” has been laid down by Messrs. Tod & Macgregor, and it is ex- 
pected she will be ready to resume the communication between Glas- 
gow and New York next spring. 


a 


fAusic. 


Concert oF BLIND Puprts.—We commend an advertisement on this subject 
to the kindly notice of those who can enjoy a musical entertainment of somewhat 
less pretension than those of which we habitually take notice. The parties for whose 
benefit this entertainment is to be given are in every way deserving of encourage. 
ment; and if the attraction be not one of the highest grade, the price of tickets is 
proportionablylow. As a treat to children, the occasion might well be improved. 





MADEMOISELLE Jenny LinpD—A PartinG Notice.—This popular vocalist 
left New York last Tuesday, and is now giving Concerts in Philadelphia, whence 
she will work her way South to Havanna and New Orleans. The false excite- 
ment, caused ina great measure by the speculation in tickets, has completely died 
away, and musical matters have again resumed a rational and healthy tone. Peo- 
ple already wonder how the rest of the city could become so suddenly excited— 
enthusiasm is cooled down to criticism. Previousto the arrival of Jenny Lind, our 
expectations were very highly raised. We did not expect to hear the greatest sing. 
er that ever lived, because we had heard all the artists that the world has bowed to 
for twenty years; but we looked for something great and peculiar—a greatness 
differing from other greatness. Our first impression was one of profound disap- 
pointment, and we must candidly confess that by successive hearings that feeling 
has not been dissipated, but only modified. We did not find her the cultivated, the 
exquisite artist that we expected, nor could ‘we feel that wonderful charm of voice 
of which. we had heard so much. Her Italian singing abounded in faults of method, 
of accent, and not unfrequently of phrasing. Glittering and brilliant she was always, 
tender and touching, rarely or never. Daring and fearless, no difficulty appalled 
her, nor did any sense of inappropriateness, or bad taste, restrain her in her extra- 
ordinary passages of tours de force. A certain degree of carelessness, arising pos. 
sibly from a consciousness of power, was always observable; we have frequently 
heard her slur over brilliant passages in the first part of a cabaletta, which in the 
repeat she executed to perfection. One night she would sing up to her highest 
point of excellence, and on the next evening she would be far, very far beneath 
that standard. 

These remarks apply only to the ambitious portion of her singing, and in no way 
to her characteristic songs and ballads. In these she is alone, and none can be her 
parallel. Mrs. Bland and Miss Stephens touched the very soul with the tender- 
ness and intensity of their expression; Madame Stockhausen was tender, sweet, 
and graceful beyond belief; but they had nothing in their style that can be likened 
to the characteristic singing of Jenny Lind. Her Swedish songs, devoid of grace 
or melody, are dependent entirely for their effect upon the manner in which they 
are sung; and this manner is a compound of the rugged character of the land and 
the people, And of vocal imitations, assisted by a little of what seems to every one 
acertain amount of ventriloqual power. The effect produced by such a combina- 
tion cannot be written down ; nothing of the kind is suggested by perusing the mu- 
sic. Butas Madlle Jenny Lind interprets them they are sterling, extraordinary, 
fascinating, and exert a spell, which is not pure delight—it is wonder. The Bird 
Song is an example. This, to be sure, is in itself a beautiful composition, but who 





that has not heard Madille Jenny Lind sing it, could, by reading the music, have the 
faintest idea of the extraordinary effects to be produced? In this class of music, 
Jenny Lind is all that has been claimed for her, but when she touches classical 
music, or even Italian bravouras, she is by no means pre-eminent; in these she 
has very many equals, and also several superiors. Her power of sustaining the 
breath is used with great effect, but it is used only as a clap-trap, and is by no 
means indicative of a pure school. Jn short, she has studied effect upon the masses, 
and is not particular whether or not such effects arefderogatory to true art. Every 
thing she executes in mezzo voce is exquisite, and we yield with others to the fas- 
cination of that subdued and subduing style; but the charm does not last long, for 
her fall power quickly dispels it, by its frequent harsh quality, and laboured pro- 
duction. Few are touched by her singing, for passion and expression are frozen 
on her lips, however they may glow at her heart. All the sympathy is with the 
singer, and not with the singing; and while the one will never be forgotten, the 
other will scarcely be remembered—or if remembered, more with the feeling of 
wonder than of pleasure. 

We would gladly have seen her in her true artistic character, that of a vocal 
actress, for in that department she made her fame, and therein will be found the se- 
cret of her wonderful success. The Jenny Lind we have heard of is the Jenny 
Lind of the Theatre ; the Jenny Lind we have heard—is of the Concert room only. 
Her advent in this country has done nothing, and will do nothing beneficial to the 
cause of music. Her efforts have been confined to the music which has been 
hackneyed for years, and her reading of it has done nothing to elevate its charac- 
ter. The few classical pieces she has vouchsafed us are but as a drop in an ocean. 
The instrumental music was of course secondary to her, and was by no means 
equal, either in characteg or execution, to what we have had at our own classical 
concerts. Mr. Benedict has monopolised the whole field, for the production of his 
own compositions, to the exclusion of much that would have been far more accep- 
table, and more appropriate, 

Astor Prack Opera Houst.—The Opera of Parasiva has been given 
twice succesfully. It contains some good and pleasing music, but we do not think 
that it is likely to be a popular Opera: Signora Truffi-Benedetti sang very char- 
mingly, and acted with much spirit and effect. She is a great favourite with the 
public, and was kindly and cordially greeted. Signor Forti sang with more than 
his usual excellence. He is certainly improving greatly in his style, and in his 
acting he is more easy and unembarrassed. He received much well deserved ap- 
plause. Signor Beneventano was more than usually subdued, and, consequently 
afforded us much greater gratification than heretofore. 

The Gala performances on Saturday evening, were very successful. The house, 
was crowded to excess, and Parodi achieved another triumph. On Tuesday she 
appeared in Norma, and on Wednesday in Lucrezia ; and we can safely say that 
she has now fully attained that positiou, even with her most incredulous hearers, 
which has been claimed for her, and has proved her united powers to be immeasu- 
rably superior to those of any artiste who has appeared on our Italianstage. This 
evening she appears for the first time iu the Opera, “Gemma di Vergy.’ This 
is the second gala night, and the Ballet, with Fitz James, will add to the interest 
of the programme. 

The addition of an occasional ballet, and the debut of Mdlle. Nathalie Fitzjames 
are also to be recorded this week. Our limits compel us to be brief in alluding to 
them. The new danseuse has appeared in “ Paquita,” a pretty pantomimic ballet, 
set to very pretty music by the popular Adolph Adam. She isa perfect mistress 
of her art; for boldness, neatness, and finish, we have not had her equal since 
Fanny Elisler’s day. She dresses well, too, and is fast rising in public favour, 
There is also a male dancer. About once in fifty years one of these performers 
is worth a look and a critical notice. Perrot is the man of the day in this line. 


MapaME Bisnor’s SackED Conc ERT,—The fifth concert, last Sunday evenigg 
was very fully attended. The programme was excellent; it was of more than 
usually varied character, and seemed to afford all p resent great satisfaction. Ma- 
dame Bishop sang the solos in Mendelssohn's fine Hymn, Lauda Sion, exqui. 
sitely, a German song by Schubert, with great effect, and the Gratias agimus in 
that glorious manner which we have before described. She was vociferously ene 
cored in both her songs. Her popularity is immense, and her performance at these 
concerts seem to have given to it a new impetus. Miss De Luce, andMessrs. Man- 
vers and Seguin sang well, and the ladygained a very hearty encore in her Ecce 
panis, which she sang in a very pleasing manner 

To-morrow the sixth Sunday evening concert will bo given, The programme is 
excellent and full of novelty. Ifthe day should be fair, there will be avast con 
course present. 

Promenape Concerts—The first, conducted by Mr. Bochsa, was not very 
well attended, in consequence of the rainy, dirty weather. But the concert was 
fine in despite of the chilling appearance of the room. During the first part, but 
few persons were present; but the numbers had greatly increased before the se- 
cond part commenced, and new life and interest was given to the performance. 
The band was magnificent, and the pieces 8elected were good and pieasing. The 
comic symphony by Romberg, with the accompaniments of children’s pipes, rat- 
les, and drums, was very funny, and highly relished by the audience. 

The beginning of these Concerts was rather inauspicious, from circumstances not 
to be controlled, but of their ultimate and great success we have uo doubt, for 
they are truly deligbtful in every sense of the word, and mustbecomie the fashiona . 
able and popular lounge of the city. The Concert of Thursday night will be re- 
peated on Monday evening next. Those who delight in good, lively, inspiriting 
music should take that opportunity to attend, 

Granp Concert aT TRIPLER Hatu—The Concert of M. and Madme. Doc. 
tor, pianists from Vienna, takes place this evening at the above place. The assist. 
ing artists are Signorina Truffi-Benedetti, and M. Griebel. The programme will 
be found of a highly interesting character, and the artists are said to be of consi 
derable excellen ce. We trust their debut will be attended by a large audience. 


Drama. 


BroaDway THEATRE.—Mr. Boker’s new play of “ The Betrothal’’ has bee 
played during the week, and we are very glad to add that it has been performed to 
crowded huuses. The members of the company have become more familiar with 
their parts, and the tout ensemble has been proportionally improved. We cannot, 
however, find any peculiarities worthy of especial notice. Mr. Couldock takes 
the lead entirely ; and to him we rendered full justice, last Saturday. 

Next week, a new claimant for public favour comes forward in the person of Miss 
Kimberley. This young lady has been already in the field as a reader of Shak- 
speare, but appears now for the first time as an actress. She purposes essaying 
the highest range of tragic parts. We sincerely hope that she may prove success- 
ful. There is ample room for a young generation of artists on the American stage, 
and great readiness to recognise and foster sterling merit: 

Burron’s.—There has been a full attendance here during the week, attracted 
by sterling plays and good acting. The only novelty has been the latest importa- 
tion in the way of farces—“ My friend in the Straps.” We witnessed its perform- 
ance on Wednesday evening to our great satisfaction- Nothing new is attempted 
in the way of plot or character: nor in fact can we say that we have seen any real 
invention in farces, for several years past. Playwrights of the present day are 
mere patchwork makers, dove-tailing scenes from old plays ingeniously into new 





clap-trap and sentiiment. ‘‘ My friend in the Straps” is, however, smartly written, 
and is full of bustle and action. Some of the tableaux and situations are fanny 
and effective. Lester, as O' Blarney, was much better than common, and seemed 
to throw aside his stereotyped style of light comedy. This, by the way, is no easy 
matter for one who is identified with and successful in his own peculiar walk, and 
we gladly give him credit for it. The stage Irishmen of the present day, with all 
the facilities of finer parts, bear no resemblance to, or comparison with, those of 
The last ‘century. They are mere outlines, which want filling up and richness ; 
their jokes and brogue lack breadth and heartiness—a certain unction which seems 
to have departed with the old school of acting. 

On Monday, Mr. Johnston takes @ benefit. He is a pains-taking and often a 
very effective actor. “Teasing made easy” is to be revived for the occasion’ 


Npto’s.—Partial changes, from week to week, vary the entertainments at this 
well managed house, but all of them prove attractive. We again commend to 
notice some of the national dances, in which the Ravels are beyond compeéetition- 
Their Jota Arragonese, a rustic Spanish dance,” performed by four of the troupe, 
is as good of its kind as anything we have ever seen, on any stage. In fact we 
cannot call to mind its equal, 





ones, sifting over the old jests‘of Joe Miller, and gilding old brass in the way ot 
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Notices of New orks. 


CHanricterr: a THANKSGIVING Story. New York. 1850. J. 8S. 
Redfield.—The combined attractions of a quaint title, delicious typo- 
graphy, and convenient brevity, induced us to take up this pretty lit- 
tle duodecimo: its intrinsic merits carried us through it from begin- 
ning to end, and we recommend our readers to follow the same course. 
It would, indeed, we are convinced, spring at once into popularity, if 
its execution were as finished and artistic as its conception is happy ; 
and if the anonymous author had worked up his material with a truth 
and naturalness proportionate to the enlarged humanity by which itis 
distinguished. 

The scene is American, and though not specifically identified with 
any particular spot, one of the New England States has evidently fur- 
nished it. The plot or subject is beautifully simple, and well devised 
for a series of sketches of character, and for little bits of descriptive 
painting, in which the writer’s strength manifestly cousists. A patri- 
arch, who has lived througha century, gathers his descendants round 
him, at the ancient homestead, in order that the united family may cele- 
brate together the solemn, pleasant, and profitable festival of Thanks- 
giving. We have few readers who require to be reminded that this 
annually appointed day is the occasion of iauch rejoicing, especially in 
the Eastern States, and that, in short, it there answers very much the 
purposes of Christmas in the rural districts of England. Grouped, 
therefore, about Sylvester Peabody, the venerable head of an extensive | 
family, we have his children and grandchildren, whose varied pursuits 
in life and widely different characters and fortunes are brought suc- 
cessively before us. Contrasted with the peacefully-minded old man, 
we have the hard-griping merchant—the bluff sea-captain—the sturdy, 
independent Western settler—the afflicted widow—the purse-proud 
woman of fashion and her foppish son—the gentle and loving orphan 
girl, whose absent lover-cousin is supposed to be the black sheep of the 
flock, returning, however, in the end, to bring all to a pleasant con- 
clusion—children also of several ages—and lastly, Mopsey, the old ne- 
gro woman of all work, and the most life-like personage of the book. 
Two or three short extracts shall exhibit the author’s ability in bring- 

ing persons or incidents graphically before the eye; and here is a scrap 
about Mopsey, to begin with. The good-tempered Captain had brought 
her a piece of stuff for a gown. 





Darkey brightened into a sort of nocturnal illumination, and shaffling away, in 
the loose shoes, tu the keeping of which on her feet the better half of the best 
energies of her life were directed, gave out that she must be looking after dinner, 


In graver style, but very forcibly, is shown the tendency of an un- 
ceasing pursuit of wealth. 


They sat silently contemplating the still morning scene before them, and medita- 
ting, each in his own particular way, on the history of the past. 

‘o William, the merchant, it brought chiefly a recollection how in his early man- 
hood he had set out from those quiet fields for a hard struggle with the world, with 
a bare dollar in his pocket, and when that was gone, the whole world seemed to 
combine in a desperate league against him to prevent his achieving another. How 
at last, onthe very edge of starvation and despair, he had wrung from it the means 
of beginning his fortunes; and how he had gone on step by step, forgetting all the 
pleasant ties of his youth, all recoilections of nature and cheerful faces of frieuds 
and kinsfolks, adding thousand to thousand, house to house ; building, unlike Jacob, 
a ladder, that descended to the lower world, up which all harsh and dark spirits 
perpetually thronged and joined to drag him down; and yet he smiled grimly at 
the thought of the power he possessed, and how many of his early companions 
trembled before him because he was grown to be a rich man. 


There is a free, full joyousness of spirit in the following passage, that 
describes how the children revelled in Thanksgiving day. 


To the children, however darker humours might work and sadden among the 
grown people, (for whatever hue rose-favoured writers may choose to throw over 
scenes and times of festivity, the passions of character are always busy, in holiday, 
and hall, as well as in the strifes of the world,) to the Peabody children this was 
thanksgiving time indeed—it was thanksgiving in the house, it was thanksgiving 
in the orchard, climbing trees; it was thanksgiving in the barn, tumbling in the 
hay, in the lane. It was thanksgiving, too, with the jovial Captain, a grown-up boy, 
heading their sports and allowing the country, as he did, little rest or peace of mind 
wherever he led the revel; it was not four-and-twenty hours that he had been at 
the quiet homestead before the mill was set a-running, the chestnut trees shaken, 
the pigeons fired into, a new bell of greater compass put upon the brindle cow, the 
blacksmith’s anvil at the corner of the road set a-dinging, fresh weather-cocks 
clapped upon the barn, corn crib, stable, and out-house, the sheep let out of the 
little barn, all the boats of the neighbourhood launched upon the pond. With 
night, darkness closed upon wild frolic ; bed-time came, and thanks, iving had a 
pause; a pause only, for Mopsey’s dark head, with its broad-bordered white cap, 
was no sooner withdrawn ms the door firmly shut, than thanksgiving began afresh, 
as though there had been no such thing all day long, and they were now just set- 
ting out. Forhalf a minute after Mopsey’s disappearance they were all nicely 
tucked in as she had left them—straight out—with their heads each square on its 

illow; then, as if by a silent understanding, all heads popped up like so many 
Kisking fish. They darted from bed and commenced in the middle of the chamber 
a great pillow-fight amicable and hurtless. but furiously waged, till the appreach 
of abroad footstep sent them scampering back to their couches, mum as mice. 
Mopsey, well aware cf these frisks, tarried till they. were blown over, in her own 
chamber hard by, a dark room, mysterious to the fancy of the children, with spin- 
ning wheels, dried gourd shells hung against the wall, a lady's riding saddle, now 

out of use this many a day, and all the odds and ends of an ancient farm-house 
stored in heaps and strings about. 


There is good feeling in these few lines, uttered by the loving maiden, 
when she found in the little brother of her absent and maligned lover 
the reflection of her own unwillingness to believe the charges heaped 


upon him. 
With tears in her eyes, she breathed a blessing from her very heart on the dear 
child who had faith in the absent one. “ A blessing!’’ such was her humble wish 


as she returned to her chamber and laid her head on the pillow, “a blessing on 
such as believe in us when we are in trouble and poverty, out of favour with the 
world, when our good name is doubted, and when the current running sharply 
against, might overwhelm us, were not one ur two kind hands put forth to save us 
from utter ruin and abandonment.” 


We must also make room for a very charming bit of composition, 
with the further remark that several such, equally good, might be 
culled in other parts of this book. 


The morning of the day of Thanksgiving came calm, clear and beautiful. A 
stillness, as of heaven and not of earth, ruled the wide landscape. The Indian 
summer, which had been as a gentle mist or veil upon the beauty of time, had 
gone away a little—retired, as it were, into the hills and back country, tu allow the 
undimmed heaver to shine down upon the happy festival of families and nations. 
The cattle stood still in the fields withouta low ; the trees were quiet as in frien ily 
recognition of the spirit of the hour ; no reaper’s hook or mower’s scythe glanced 
in the meadow, no rumbling wain was on the road. The birds alone, as being more 
nearly akin to the feeling of the scene, warbled in the boughs, 


With such general commendation and such extracts as we have given 
above, it may be asked why we make so strong a reservation in the 
praise we would award the author. It is because the dialogues gener- 
ally fail to carry out the impressions that the author has raised in our 
mind. We see his personages clearly, and the place where they stand 
or sit; but so soon as they begin to talk, the main part of the illusion 
vanishes. They talk theatrically, stilted stage talk. The observant 
reader will find abundant proof of this if he read the tale, as we trust 
he may; but we are bound to give a sample or two. Imagine, then, 
old Grandfather Peabody, with his little grandson between his knees. 
The boy’s mother is with them; and they are speaking of the child’s 
absconded brother, and the supposition that he has been guilty of mur- 
der. We pass over the improbability of the little boy being made a judge 
in the case, for the sake of the beautiful exhibition afforded us of the 
child’s abiding faith in his brother’s innocence. But imagine, we say, 
these words passing any where but in a theatre. 


“ Is Mr. Barbary dead, grandfather ?” the children inquired, leaning forward. 

“ How else? _ He is not to be found in pulpit or field. No man seeth his steps 
any more in their ancient haunts. No man hearkens to his voice.” 

The jovial sea-captain sometimes rivals the patriarch in the inap- 


propriateness of his phraseology. Think of an old salt saying, 

We had just come ost of a great gale, which made the sea pitch-dark about us ; 
when the first beam of the sun opened the clouds, we found ourselves along side a 
ship with the old stars and swipes flying like a bird at the mast-head. 


Oliver Peabody, the Ohio farmer, the politician of the family, who 
earries a pocket-handkerchief stamped with the portraits of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, thus corroborates, in one place, 
our remark. 

“I fear me, father, one day, bright, beautiful, and wide-arched as it is, the glori- 
ous Union may fall,” said Oliver, laying his hand upon an aged tree which stood 
near them, “ may fall, and the states drop, one by one away, even as the fruit I shake 
to the ground.” { 

The entire dialogue that takes place, when the missing youth and 
his supposed victim make their appearance, is devoid of any semblance 
of probability, and the pilgrim airs which they assume are truly melo- 
dramatic. Of the little love scene that ensues the same may be said. 
But notwithstanding these grave drawbacks, there is so much talent 
and right feeling scattered up and down the pages, that we repeat our 
cordial approval of “Chanticleer,” as a whole. 


Favetre. By Matilda M. Hays. Ibid, Putnam.—This is a trans- 
lation from the French, and a very charming translation it is, of a very 
charming tale; indeed, we know not when we have read anything of 
the sort with so much pleasure. Taking for its theme peasant life 
and peasant love, it maps out the former, bringing its incidents and its 
localities clearly and vividly before our eyes; whilst in developing the 
latter, it shows a deep research into the human heart, and conveys a 
sound and very useful moral. ‘ Fadette” will be much read, and 
there are few persons who can read it without benefit as well as plea- 
sure. As for the merits of the version, we need only say that we can- 
not call to mind any book rendered from French into English, that ap- 
pears so little like a translation; and this is no slight praise. Miss 
Hays deserves credit alike for her selection, and for the justice she has 
done to her original. We may remind readers that this young lady 
has been, for some time past, the travelling companion of Miss Cush- 
man, to which effect a hint is given in the following happily-worded 
dedication of this neat little volume—* To Charlotte Cushman, true 
artist, and yet truer woman, the translation of this beautiful little tale 
is inscribed in affectionate remembrance of our travels in the country 
honoured by her birth.” 


Poems. By Grace Greenwood. Boston. 1851. Ticknor & Co.— 
Through the pages of various periodicals, this assumed name has be- 
come familiar to the public, for under it many a pleasant lay has been 
sung for the public gratification. We are glad, therefore, to find the 
choicest here gathered together in one small volume, and acknowledge 
ourselves very much pleased with it. What takes our fancy particu- 
larly is the vigour of thought and the honesty of purpose generally 
evidenced in them—so unlike are they to the dulcet warblings—dulcet 
and nothing else—of the general flight of poetesses. Grace Greenwood 
seems to look on life as a gift to be enjoyed, not as a burden to be borne, 
and exhibits, moreover, far greater sympathy with the earnest and the 
brave, than with the whining sentimentalists whom young lady rhym- 
sters are apt to convert into heroes. The reader may relish a sample 
of her abilities, in place of any attempt at criticism. Here is a passage 
in the Proem, which pleases us,and in which the apparent confusion of 
images is justified by the two last lipes. " 

My lays, my lays—would they might find 

An echo in my country’s heart, 

Be in its home-affections shrined, 

Form of its cherished things a part ! 
Be like wild flowers and common air, 
Blooming for all, breathed everywhere,— 
Or like the glad song of the bird, 
Gashing for all, felé more than heard ! 
Earnest, untiring, might they be 
Like barks before a breeze at sea, 

W hose dashing prows point home,— 
Like good knights bound for Palestine, 
Like artists, warmed by fire divine, 

O’er icy Alp and Apenniue 

Holding their way to Rome,— 

Like arrows flashing through the fight, 
Like eagles on their sunward flight,— 


Like to all things in which we see 
An errand and a destiny! 


At the risk of repeating a thrice-told tale, we further select, in proof 
of Grace Greenwood’s joyous and witty spirit, four stanzas from a live- 
ly piece, entitled, “‘ Wanted—a theme.” They need no explanation. 


I might weave lays like rose-wreaths, mother, and fling them left and right, 

All odorous with the breath of love, and glowing with its light ; 

But though :t were alla sham, mother, wisé ones their heads would shake, 

And they’d say I was in love, mother, which were a sad mistake. 

? - * * * 

The terrible might do, mother,—some wild, unearthly story ; 

I might ride, for a Pegasus, a nightmare into glory. 

But theu that “ Raven’ there, mother, above that *‘ chamber-door,”’ 

I asked him if ’t would be a hit,—quoth the raven, ‘‘ Never more !” 
* 


* * * > 


The fuoleries of the beau-monde, mother, should I write on as I feel, 
The ladies fair would vote me odd, and not at all genteel ; 

And ah, the lordly sex, mother, their ire would heaviest fall,— 
They’d vow I was asourold maid,—and that were worse than all! 


I think I'll offto bed, mother,—I’m tired, and then it ’s late; 
The horse I rode this afternoon had such a shocking gait! 
So do not early break, mother, my deep and soft repose, 

For I love a morning doze, mother,—l1 love a morning doze. 


Tue GALLERY oF InLustrious Americans. Wew York. Brady.— 
The eleventh number of this leading work contains a portrait of William 
Ellery Channing, whose name has gone out widely through his country 
and ourown. Together with the lithographed likeness of this eminent 
philanthropist, we find a very eloquent tribute to his memory from the 
pen of Mr. C. E. Lester. 


Hine Arts. 


ELECTION oF THE PRESIDENT OF THE Royat Acapemy—On Mon- 
day last, the 4th ult., the members of the Royal Academy proceeded to 
the election of their President, in the room of the late Sir Martin Archer 
Shee. Thirty Academicians were present, of whom twante- Sane in 

ursuance of the statues, recorded their votes. The result was that 
ir. Charles Locke Eastlake was elected President by the all but unani- 
mous assent of his fellow-Academicians. 

The announcement of the election of the President will doubtless be 
hailed with unanimous satisfaction. It is seldom that the necessary 
qualifications for fulfilling this honourable yet highly responsible trust 
have been more happily combined than in Mr. Eastlake, whose name 
has ever been in the front rank of English art, and whose literary la- 
bours had shed thereon additional lustre. 

Mr. Eastlake has shown, on several occasions, his desire to reform 
the abuses and remove the restrictions which have rendered the Royal 
Academy obnoxious to public censure; and we hope that his adminis- 
tration of its affairs will be marked by a judicious resolution to adapt 
the institution over which he presides to the growing tastes and wants 
of the country. 

Benvenuto Cellini, in his picturesque memoirs, recommends every 
artist who has passed the age of forty, and who has previously produced 
works of excellence, to follow his example, and write his own life. Mr. 
Eastlake has followed this advice, and thus furnished materials for 
tracing his career. 

Mr. Eastlake, like Haydon, was born at Plymouth, a soil congenial 
to art, for in its environs was also the birth-place of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Like Rembrandt, Reynolds, and so many before them, Mr. East- 
lake showed an early aversion to the Latin grammar. He fled the 
Charter-house school ; and a glimpse of Haydon’s picture of ‘‘ Dentatus,” 
which was at that period exhibited at Plymouth, made him a painter. 
Atter studying in the Academy for two years, under Fuseli, he painted 
a picture of * The Raising of Jairus’ Daughter.” This won him a pa- 
tron in the person of Mr. Jeremiah Harman by whom he was commis- 
sioned to make studies of the miracles of art, at the time collected in the 
Louvre, in Paris, by Napoleon. It was here,also, that Lawrence,Haydon, 
and Wilkie came at this time, like so many bets, to suck pictorial honey. 








Mr. Eastlake made here his first acquaintance with the wonders of 
the Roman art. But the pleesant task of copying these old masters for 
his early patron, Mr Jeremiah Harman, was relinquished on the sudden 
return of Nepoleom from Elba. Ata not much later period,and by a 
strange freak of fortune, the fallen hero became limself the subject of 
the painter’s pencil. Mr. Eastlake mede a sketch of the ex-Emperor, 
as he appeared fromthe gangway of the Be//erophon, when at ancher 
in Plymouth roads, interesting as the last delineations of a noble vis- 
age, then untinged with chagrin. 

During the years 1817 and 1819 Mr, Eastlake visited Italy and Greece, 
rather stirring up their living treasures than measuriag antiquity with 
the inch rule of the archwologist. Nor yet did Mr. Eastlake confine 
himself to the external forms of art and nature , he then laid the foun- 
dation of that intimate knowledge of the arts, be they called formative, 
architectonic, plastic, or pictorial, the able elucidation of which ren- 
ders his wridings the most valuable reportory of ancient art. Thus, 
while all the skill of ancient colonrists is found in his style of painting, 
all the principles on which Dutch and Venetian masters proceeded are 
found in his writings. 

Those who reflect on the unceasing labours of the Secretary of the 
Fine Arts Commission will be rather inclined to believe that the title of 
President was alone wanting to render Mr. Eastlake the legitimate lead- 
erofartin England. We need only mention his translation of ‘‘Goethe’s 
Theory on Colours,” the “ Notes to Kugler,” and the “ Materials for 
a History of Oil Painting.”--—London paper, 9th inst. 


We may add that there are many general qualifications requisite for 
the due filling of the above named office, which Mr. Eastlake possesses in 
an eminent degree. If not the first of living British artists, he occup‘eg 
a distinguished position amongst them, and perhaps surpasses them al! in 
thorough acquaintance with his pro‘essioa and its collateral pursuita. 


An Artist’s Rieut to Dupuicare nis Worxs.—The following 
notice is extracted from the Literary Wurid ; and the picture to which 
it alludes was highly lauded in our columns on the 14th October, 1848. 
As for the principle involved, it seems to us that the distinguished 
French Artist clearly violates a moral right, though probably not a 
legal one. 


A picture by Delaroche, a duplicate probably of the one purchased 
in this city by Mr. Woodbury Langdon, ** Napoleon Crossing the Alps,” 
is on exhibition in London. Our readers remember its characteristics, 
some time since noticed at length in this paper—its substitution of the 
literal realities of the mule, the old guide, and the mountain pass, for 
the rock-scaling charger and animated hero of David. We are not ac- 
quainted with the precise etiquette of artists in repeating copies of their 
works ; but common sense, and the laws of property imply that, where 
this is done without stipulation with the first purchaser, there is an in- 
vasion of the latter’s rights. We were under the impression that New 
York was to remain in the exclusive possession of this picture, and we 
think Mr. Langdon had the best right to think so too, unless, which we 
understand not to be the case, it was understood that copies might be 
made. If not already established, the principle is worth settling, for 
the honour of artists and the security of purchasers. The London Na- 
poleon is valued at £1200; an engraving from it is now proceeding, in 
the hands of M. Francios of Paris. 

Powers’s Statue or America.—The figure is that of a robust 
young female,—not a Venus, rather more of a Diana,—typifying & 
youthful vigorous State. The expression of the features is of a most 
noble and dignified order of beauty,—and the head is surrounded by a 
diadem, with thirteen stars. The left arm and hand are elevated, as 
if exhorting the people to trust in Heaven; while the read. on the 
fasces, which are crowned with bay leaves,—enforcing the precept that 
Union is Strength and will be crowned with Victory. Itis in this part 
of the design that Powers has made one of the most essential changes 
and improvements :—the first model having had the Cap of Liberty on 
the left hand, which gave the figure a rather heavy appearance. Asit 
shows now, it is at once more elegant and more imaginative. The left 
foot is little in advance of the other,—and it is this part of the figure 
which the sculptor conceives has been somewhat misunderstood. hat 
he desired to represent was ‘“‘ America’’ trampling under foot, not mo- 
narchical power, but tyranny :—an idea which he imagines an En 
sculptor might consistently adopt and represent. In the first design he 
attempted to do this by placing a diadem under the left foot ; but ar 
ing that his meaning might be misapprehended, he has replaced the dia- 
dem by a sceptre with chains beneath it. The statue, which is half 
covered with drapery, will be 14 feet high ; and for power, beauty, and 
dignity combined it is one of the finest that I have ever seen in I'aly. 
Powers is about to commence working it out in marble,—and calculates 
that in fifteen months it will be ready for sending I have dwelt at 
length on this subject, not only because of the great merits of this work 
of art,—but because, as I have said, the sculptor considers his desi 
to have been misconceived, and seemed anxious to have his meaning 
clearly expressed.—Italian Corresp. London paper. 


Srarve or CocumsBus at Genoa.—Perhaps the best native sculptor 
in Florence, now that Bartolini is dead, is Santarelli; and in the hope 
of seeing some work of his chisel, 1 visited his studio,—but his last great 
work he had sent off two or thres Jays before to Carrara. It is a fe- 
male figure, representing ‘‘ La Forza” ; and is intended to form one of 
the group about the great statue of Columbus at Genoa,—which it is 
supposed will be finished in about two years. It will be composed of 
the central figure of Columbus, four female figures illustrative of “ La 
Forza,” “ La Scienza,” ‘* La Prudenza,” “ La Fede,” and four bassi- 
relievi. Each of these several portions was given to a distinct Italian 
artist :—the statue just completed was the part assigned to Santarelli. 
i . es * a female figure seated, with her left hand resting on a 
club.—Jbid. 


Tue New Pavace or WestminstER.—The works of the Houses of 
Parliament, suspended during the session, have been progressing act- 
ively during the recess. In the House of Lords the artists have been 
engaged on the historical paintings remaining incomplete. In the new 
Chamber of the Commons the alterations and acoustic improvements 
which were found necessary at the.trial sittings, are being effected. 
The Porch of Saint Stephen, the approach to the New House of Com- 
mons, is quite finished: it will be reached by a noble flight of steps, 
the entire breadth of which extends fifty feet into the body of Westmin- 
ster Hall. Therestoration of the splendid roof and magnificent inter- 
ior of the Hall itself is in progress; and a new entrance has been 
opened from the centre of the hall into the beautiful cloisters. The 
bassi and statues in the interior of the Royal Entrance Victoria 
Tower are complete, and it is fully expected that on the next occasion 
of Her Majesty’s opening Parliament in person, this entrance will be 
used.—Corresp. V. Y Albion. . 

Municu.—There is no city in Europe, that exhibits so many and 
such wonderful specimens of modern art executed within the last quar- 
ter of a century, as does this Capital of Bavaria. One may perhaps 
smile at its self-bestowed national importance, but the taste and energy 
of its late King huve given it a celebrity well-deserved. We find in 
the correspondence of a London paper the following mention of another 
grand work lately completed. The letter is dated from Munich, on the 
15th ult. 


The great festivities here terminated to-day with the opening of the 
Siegesthor, or Triumphal Arch, at the end of the beautiful Ludwig 
Strasse. This Triumphal Arch, dedicated to the Bavarian Army, is 
built in imitation of the triumphal arch of Constantine in Rome, and 
was designed by the architect, Gartner, in 1844. It is constructed of 
‘stone brought from the neighbourhood of Regensburg, and is embel- 
lished with medallions and basso-relievos—principally from designs by 
Prof. Wagner—executed in white marble from Carrara and Flanders, 
The masonry is said to surpass in solidity and beauty anything in Eu- 


rope. 

The subjects of the six medallions represent the various provinces 
subject to the Bavarian sway :— 

1. Upper and Bavaria—Agriculture, Cattle and Alpine 
Scenery. 2. The Palatinate—Culture of the Vine and Fishing. 
8. Upper Palatinate—Forging of Iron. 4. Upper and Central Fran- 
conia—Forging of Iron; Breeding of Cattle and Manufactures. 
5. Lower Franconia—Cultivation of Corn and of the Vine ; and Naviga- 
tion. 6. Swabia—Weaving. 

The basso-relieyos are—1. Combat between Infantry ; 2. Combat be- 
tween Infantry and Cavalry; 3. Combat between Cavalry; 4 Siege of 
a Fortress; 6. Attack of a Fortress with battering-ram: 6. Passage of 
a River. Of course all these medallions and basso-relivos are of a clas- 
sical character. ; f . 

Eight winged Victories, four on either side of the gate, 1ise grandly 
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before ment. They are of the noblest forms and rtions, 
and — ured in Cavsate marti. To my mind these Victories are 
by far the movi beautiful feature of the Triumphal Arch. Often, at 
sunset, the red evening light catches on their tall wi and majestic 
forms,—tinting them on one side with rose colour, while the shadow 
side shows a pale, cold azure. They then seem like i keeping watch 
over thecity. The Victories, with wreaths palms, appear over 
the central arch. The four pilasters which zupport the pediment are 
of the Corinthian order.—The whole is to be surmounted by a figure 
of Bavaria, seated in a triumphal car drawn by four lions. The sta- 
tue, car, and lions, to be cast in bronze, are now in progress at the 
foundry. 

This Triumphal Arch, as may be imagined, forms a striking termi- 
nation to the noble Ludwig Strasse and a most impressive entrance to 
Munich. Muny an evening thissummer have I stopped in admiration 
of this splendid gateway. The long, broad, Ludwig Strasse, so beauti- 
ful and unique from its harmonious Byzantine architecture, widens out 
into a kind of square, where play two abundant fountains. On one hand 
stretches the solemn white mass of the University,—on the other, the 

e stone-coloured, severe looking Jesuits’ College,—behind me rise 
fete the calm evening sky the white towers of the Ludwig Kirche, each 
surmounted by a gilt cross, which catching the last rays of the evening 
sun glitter like two stars. Scarcely a footstep is heard in the silent 
square—the only sounds being, the constant fresh splash of the foun- 
tains, and the distant murmur and rustle of trees as the evening breeze 

through them. Before me rises the gateway ; and as if gazing 

down on me stand the grand, calm Victories, their dazzling marble 
whiteness catching tints of rose and azure like snowy Alpine peaks— 
whilst through the three round arches of the gate I catch a long per- 
tive of green, solemn poplars, skirting the road across the wide 





The effect of the Siegesthor, however, was not quite so poetical on 
the day of its opening,—for it was bitterly cold. About twelve o’clock 
to collect along the Ludwig Strasse, mounted the towers 
of Ludwig Kirche, and crowded windows and door-steps,—assem - 
bling in denser masses about the gate itself. The magistrates of the 
city were here in their best array to receive the King and the Army 
when they should make their triumphal entry. Crowds lined the pop- 
lar-shaded road,—soldiers were drawn up,—gens-d’armes pranced 
about on their horses,—all, for a full hour, pierced to the bone by a 
searching wind which careered across the plain from thecold Alps, and 
blew the leaves in myriads from the tall, noisy, enverag popiese. At 
length, with sounds of music and with much pomp and brilliancy of 
costume, King Maximilian, and his brother King Otho, followed by 
other princes and escorted by several regiments, approached the gate. 
The ladies of the Court, and two, if not three Queens, graced the pro- 
cession in gay open carriages and bright summer dresses, which looked 
cold and uncomfortable. Then, there was a halt of some quarter of an 
hour before the gateway,—and a reception of the municipal authori- 
ties,—and much ceremony,—and a‘ Leb-Hoch’”’ for King Ludwig, 
who was not present,—and firing of cannon; and the royalties passed 
roug h the gate,—and the Siegesthor was opened. 


AN EXECUTION IN ROME. 


A wholesale military execution took place here yesterday morning, 
upon the persons of six offenders, charged with having been the prin- 
oteat nts in a horrible tragedy which sullied the streets of Rome 

th blood last year, during the early part ofthe siege. When the Nea- 

litans were at Albano, subsequently to the defeat of the French on 

e 30th April, the defence of the southern walls became naturally a 
point of anxiety with the Roman grremsee and therefore the vine- 
yard walls and cottages were levelled in the immediate vicinity of the 
city, whilst the provisions, wine, horses, and arms, they contained were 
brought in, so that they might not fall into the power of the enemy. No 
doubt such a measure was calculated to irritate the rustics, especially 
as the military patrollers did not always use courteous manners in the 
execution of these perquisitions, one of which, in a vineyard near the 
Casa de’ Spiriti, or “‘ Haunted House,” brought on a quarrel, which 
ended in the death of the cultivator of the vineyard and the capture of 
three of his nephews. This was the 3rd of May, 1849, and it was stated 
at the time that some of the patrol had been killed by a party of Jesuits 
in disguise, but from the judicial proceedings it appears that the so- 
called Jesuits were bona fide countrymen, and that none of the military 
were killed. The patrol consisted of carbineers, or gendarmes, and 
national guards, led by a sergeant of Masis’s regiment. The latter sug- 

the story of the countrymen being Jesuits in disguise, which 
by the discovery of some medals and crucifixes about 


sup 
their was caught up by the furious lace, who 
abewies senna the prisoners and heir acort loudly demandi Lyues 
law. Near the Colosseum, the advocate G of the 


carhineers, met the mob, and having learnt the cause of its excitement, 
ve orders that the prisoners should be forthwith conducted to the 
astle of St. Angelo. These directions the escort attempted to obey, but 
on the piazza before the bridge St. Angelo,jthe ferocity of the peopleburst 
all bonds, and the miserable prisoners were hewn to pieces and thrown 
into the Tiber, when within a hundred yards of being saved. It is said 
that the first blow was given by a carbineer, who was informed that 
the prisoners were disguised Jesuits, and had killed a soldier of his 
ment ; but this did not clearly result from the judicial inquiry. 
Altogether the affair was a complete furor populi, and the whole blame 
rests with the inventor of the calumny which so excited the vindictive 
feelings ofthe mob. Those who suffered condign punishment yester- 
day were the sergeant in question, three carbineers, and a marble pol- 
isher, all from the Roman provinces, and a butcher, 22 years of age, a 
Roman born. The four military men confessed, received the last atten- 
tions of the monks who accompanied them in the carts, and were shot 
before the other two, who obstinately refused to listen to the exhorta- 
tions of their spiritual comforters. The butcher saluted his acquain- 
tance amongst the crowd, and joked with them on the beauty of the wea- 
; and the marble polisher turned his head away from the priest, 
* Idie a true Italian.” After some delay the mangled 
bodies of the four first criminals, one of whom, having risen after the 
general discharge, was obliged to receive five other successive shots, 
taken re the two impenitents to hasten their determina- 
tion—the horrid spectacle induced the butcher to receive the sacrament 
but the other remained obdurate to the last, and was shot without 
reconciled to the church. The Roman troops alone were present 
e execution, which took place opposite the Temple of Vesta ; the 
carters who brought the criminals were disguised in long white gowns 
and masks, whilst the monks were arrayed in long black garments of a 
similar form, leaving only their eyes visible. The immediate prospect 
of death becomes more terrible when accompanied by such strange fig- 
ures. The executioner, Mastro Titta, although baulked of the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his new guillgtine, assisted in the ceremony en 
amateur, dressed in a handsome suit of black, without a mask, and 
showed his dexterity in tying the culprits to their respective posts. 
With respect to the feeling prevalent amongst the Romans on the oc- 
casion, | should say that they admit the eee of the sentenve upon 
the authors of the tragedy, but not upon those who acted without pre- 
méditation, and only from blind fury, arising from an erroneous per- 
suasion. With these the crime would have been manslaughter in Eng- 
land, but here it was specified in the official ater aay | as “* omicides 
per spirito diparte—homicide through party spirit.” The marble pol- 
isher had been employed at the Quirinal chapel in the early part of Pio 
Nono’s reign, and was nicknamed by his companions “ Capitano Tar- 
taglione,” or “* Captain,” from his ean tm mpediment in his speech ; 
an appellation w. was overheard by his holiness, who frequently came 
to observe the progress of the chapel embellishments, and was repeated 
by him jocularly one morning, when, observing the stammerer’s share 
work, he patted him on the shoulder, and said, *‘ Bravo, Capitano !” 
—Corresp. Daily News, Oct. 10. 
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Loss or THe U. 8. Suoor or War “ Yorxrown.”—The following 
letter from an officer of the above named vessel, to a relative at home, 
was published lately in the Washington Repudiic. The shipwrecked 
officers and men were received on board the U. 8. ship Da/e, subse- 


quently to its date. 
IsLAND OF Mayo, (Cape de Verdes,) 
September 13th, 1850. 

I hasten to inform you of the wreck and entire loss of the United 
States sloop of war Yorktown, she having stranded on a coral reef, at 
the northern extremity of thie island, on the 6th September, 1850. 

About five o’clock on the morning of the 6th, while endeavouring to 
pass between Bonavista and Mayo, (as is our custom in coming from the 
windward to Porto Praya,) low land was discovered very close on our 
port bow. Orders were immediately given to haul the ship on a wind, 
as she had been going free, at the rate of seven or eight knots an hour, 


from the time we first made the Islands, which was on the previous day ; 
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but, so rapid was the current, that, in less than fifteen minutes, (ac- 
cording to my judgment,) we struck on a very broken coral reef. Se. 
deavours were then made to brace aback, but without effect, as she had 
completely wedged on the reef. The topgallant yards were then sent 
on. minute guns fired, and the ensign hoisted, union down, as signals 

Happily for us, however, by the untiring exertions of the officers and 
men, the boats were hois out in time, or else deplorable, indeed, 
would have been our fate. In less (I should think) than thirty minutes 
after we had struck, she was an entire wreck. 

Orders were then given to save all they could: but, before they could 
get below, she careened over on the starboard side, making it impossi- 
ble for any person to get below the spar-deck. Word was then ed 
to cut away the masts, in the hope she might right again; but, alas for 
the Yorktown her days were numbered, and her race was run, although 
every thing in the pose of man had been done to save her; and that, 
too, I must say with the utmost calmness and composure. 

Fortunately, however, no lives were lost, nor was even the slightest 
hodily hurt received by any one; although every thing on the deck 
was tumbling about in the wildest confusion. Two men were saved 
from drowning in the ward-room by having the quarter-deck scuttled 
over their heads. 

Every thing having been done that could be of any service, the boats 
were called away, and pas A B ronge ordered to get into them, and sub- 
sequently we were all landed on the beach. But alas for human mis- 
fortunes, here we were doomed to suffer new difficulties and privations, 
which you can much better imagine than it will be possible for me to 
describe to mes at least on paper, Imagine a large level point of land, 
covered entirely with bits of sharp broken lava and stone, which, to 
many of us who were forced to leave the ship without shoes or stockings, 
was extremely painful. But this was not the worst, for we had nothin 
to eat, and not a pint of water to cool our parched tongues; nor could 
we obtain any water for many hours, the nearest spring being three or 
four miles off. Nothing had been saved from the wreck that could al- 
lay our thirst, or satisfy our hunger. 

In the evening we succeeded in pitching a temporary tent, which 
answered in a measure, to shield us from the burning sun and damp 
night dews, which are so dangerous in this country. 

Un the following day, preparations were made for taking us all to 
the town of Mayo, which was about twenty-one miles distant from the 
wreck. Accordingly. we took up our line of march, some on mules and 
some in boats, (myself in the latter,) and reached town late in the even- 
ing, where we were kindly received by the American Consul, (a colored 
man) and many of the natives. We were soon as comfortable as the 
circumstances would admit. 

At the first alarm of danger, the second lieutenent was despatched 
with the second cutter to Port Praya, to procure assistance for us, and 
returned again on the 8th witha small schooner containing provisions 
for us. 

We are all doing as well at present as could be expected by shipwreck- 
ed mariners on an almost desolate island, and are in the daily expec- 
tation of the arrival of the store ship, or the Dale, which we have long 
since learned was fitting out for our relief, or some other vessel, to take 
us_home. 

I think no blame can be attached to Commander Marston, or indeed 
any other person, as we have frequently passed through the same pas- 
sage, and were steering the same course as usual, which should have 
kept us at least twenty miles from the reef ; but the oldest inhabitants 
of this place, as well as many sea captains, say that there is no regu- 
larity at allin the current at certain seasons. Several wrecks have 
occured on this island very lately, and within twenty miles of the same 
spot where we struck ; the officers and crew of one of which, (the Isa- 
bella, a bark,) are here at present, and are partners in our distress. 

On the 11th, John Bages, one of dur men, while washing clothes, as 
is sup , at the rock, was knocked off by the surf and drowned. He 
was afterwards recovered and buried on the beach. 





Lavies’ Dresses—Parisian Nove.ries.—A new make of body, 
which appears under the appellation of ddrienne, is becoming a great 
favourite in the fashionable world. This body is particularly suited 
for evening dresses ; it is made of the most magnificent materials of 
silk, and has an open skirt, which is trimmed on either side with float- 
ing ribbons or bows of beads. The under skirt of satin is enriched 
with a ladder of lace, or a triple falbalas, the two extremities of which 
are so disposed as to join the bows on the dress. The body is very low, 
and forms a long point, and has trimmings placed heart fashion on the 
chest. The sleeves are of two or three bouillonneés, reaching}the el- 
bow; each bouillonne separated by a falbalas of lace fixed in the mid- 
dle under a bow of ribbon, to match that on thedress. This toilette is 
very beautiful in brocade, either pink or blue, with rich broches de- 
signs in silk or silver, over a white satin skirt, trimmed with d’Alen- 
gon, and will be a striking novelty this winter. 

Among the new and charming styles for dresses, those of Moire or 
Gros de Tours, of one shade, having flounces with but very little ful- 
ness, scolloped en créte de cog, and richly embroidered with very narrow 
silk braid to match the colour of the dress, mixed with chain-stitch in 
white silk, are decided favourites. A berthe en cour, and three narrow 
frills forming the short sleeve, complete the toilette. In this class of 
robes we must mention one of sea-green poult de soie, high body, very 
open over the chest, with small revers, shawl form. This reverse con- 
tinues round the waist, Ps sapenes the effect of a very narrow flounce 
in front, increasing in width behind so as to reach the flounces on the 
skirt. These flounces are embroidered in several shades of green form- 
ing a light foliage, with here and there a small daisy embroidered in 
white. This dressshould be accompanied by a capote of point d’ 4n- 
gleterre trimmed with water lilies, and adds much to the beauty of 
this style of dress. 

Among the new creations an especial favourite is the mante Adri- 
enne, @ sortie de bal or theatre, or even for visiting. This mante in 
wadded taffetas, satin, or velvet lined with ermine, is remarkable for the 
cut of its sleeve, which, in rising to form an ample pagode, discovers 
the arm, or descends at will, forming a long sleeve reaching the hand. 
One can easily understand the comfort of this style of mante. A capu- 
chin is sometimes added to this mante Adrienne, giving an additional 
grace to the shoulders, when it is not raised lightly and gently to shade 
the coiffnre, 

The Semiramis or munteaux chdles of cloth are becoming more and 
more in fashion. Young ladies wear them in grey, felt, or nut-colour, 
with deep borders of soutachés and lined with pink taffetas; there are 
others which are entirely covered with soutachés, mixed with twisted 
silk. We have also noticed some of great elegance of pearl grey, en- 
tirely covered with braids and embroidery, and lined with white moire. 
The two angles of the front points are terminated with tassels, which 
b- the plaits of the manteau when in drapery over the figure.—Le 

ollet. 


Tue ImpenpinGc Revo.vTion 1n Dress.—There is a bold conspiracy 
a-foot. Even in the public prints we sometimes see the finger-marks 
ofa conspirator. Let us also conspire. The year of the Great Exhi- 
bition is fixed upon as the most proper time for the outbreak of an or- 
ganized rebellion against the costume of the present day. We are 
threatened with a revolution which is to subvert the whole European 
system of attire. The French are to send for exhibition some sugges- 
tive changes of apparel ; and a “‘ committee of artists” is to be appointed, 
asa provisional government, to invent the garments in which all men 
shall thereafter be arrayed. 

What sort of clothing painters and sculptors would be apt to recom- 
mend, our public statutes and our exhibition walls attest. But variet 
will also be an object, so that, under the committee, certain men will 
be advised to dress according to formsespecially provided for them by 
the studio. It is obviously the wish of all our sculptors that F. M. the 
Duke of Wellington shall wear no other garment than a blanket ; his 
grace therefore will, of course, comply with that unanimous desire. 

The Bishop of Exeter will be attired, no doubt, in robes of sulphur- 
coloured bombazine, with steeple hat and broad phylacteries, and will 
carry ashillelah. Mr. Hudson will be instructed to let his hair grow, 
never to be washed, and to go to and fro clothed very warmly in the 
skins of sheep or s Lord Stanley will be put into chain armour. 
The other leaders of the country party will wear slouched hats with 
black funeral plumes, and velvet palls over their figures, hanging in 
graceful and mysterious folds. he costume of the ordinary country 
party men will be what we should now call a boy’s skeleton suit and 
pinafore. The Young Englanders will be advised to adopt the costume 
of their ancestors who came over with the Conqueror, not forgetting 
that the Norman heroes shaved all hair from the back part of their 
heads, leaving only a cockatoo tuft over the forehead. Mr. Hume and 
his friends, and the whole body of stern Reformers, will wear large mud 
boots, Dutch trousers, tight jackets, with a five-inch tail, brass helmets, 
and broad swords 











will wear periwigs, ruffs, and coats with enormously wide tails. Sons 
between seventeen and twenty-four will wear luxuriant curls and show 
their necks ; while daughters of a like age will wear many handker- 
chiefs among their hair, and be taught to twist their heads and to look 
out of windows. Ladies of middle age will wear large dresses of a gaudy 
, and containing stuff enough to make the curtains of a four-post 

Dukes are already practising how to dispense with their trou- 


sers. 
The incredulous may shake their heads, and say that they expect no 
more than the abolishment of hats. But hats 4 shall m4 rid of for 
ourselves, and to commemorate our emancipation we may probably 
subscribe for a statue. Perhaps a bronze equestrian in the middle of 
Cheapside : Britannia on horseback spearing a large hat. Except for 
such a purpose of commemoration we shall not ourselves require the 
sculptor’s aid; but, as we have said, we look to art for the production 
of a more surprising revolution, assisted as they will by the French 
tailor’s patterns promised to our Exhibition, whose fancy can imagine 
me achievements possible by our Committee of Artists on Costume.— 
raminer. : 


Important New Printing Macuine.—Amongst the new inven- 
tions preparing for exhibition is a printing machine on a novel princi- 
ple, by Mr. Applegarth. In a machine to print the 1s. catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition a superior style of printing is necessary. For this 
necessity Mr. Applegarth’s invention fully and effectually provides. 
In this catalogue-machine he has five times as much distributing sur- 
face as is usual, additional inking rollers, both type and paper cylin- 
ders of large diameters, necessary in order to receive the of type 
for twenty sheets arranged around them, and which consist of the or- 
dinary type, which assumes a circular form without any difficulty when 
the columns are not too wide. Each revolution of the cylinder prints 





a sheet, or roll, containing the entire catalogue, on both sides. To di- 
‘ninish the setting-off, the shect may be carried any ed distance 
from the first to the second impression cylinder with accuracy 


of register, provision neing made to rectify instantaneously any possible 
extension or contraction of the paper. This machine, working at a rate 
of motion that might be given to it, would throw off 1,100 catalogues 
per hour, each consisting of twenty sheets of double foolscap, printed 
on both sides. It would be advisable, however, not to work faster than 
the demand required, as the work is somewhat deteriorated if perform- 
ed too rapidly. Every facility will be undoubtedly afforded to the 
party who obtained the catalogue contract, if he decide upon using the 
machine we have described. Some communications have already, we 
learn, passed indirectly between Mr. Applegarth and the Executive 
Committee. A satisfactory plan for the committee to adopt would be 
to erect Mr. Applegarth’s machine in the exhibition, and print the 
catalogues before the eyes of the visitors. This would make a most 
interesting feature in the great glass palace.— Standard of Freedom. 





Tue Pore’s ConrrisuTion To THE Exuipiti0n oF 1851.—A subject 
that is now exciting very general attention is, the contribution evidently 
designed by Pio Nono for the Exhibition of Industry of All Nations in 
1851; and as all nations are included, the Pope imagines that the pro- 
duce of a decided halluci-nation will not be objected to. The specimen 
of Roman manufacture will consist of a Cardinal, carried to such an ex- 
traordinary length as to amount to a cloak, and far to exceed the bounds 
of a mere visite, to which Papal manufactures have been understood to 
be hitherto limited. The attempt to introduce the Cardinal into this 
country is a bold experiment; and it is probable that certain duties, 
proving the Cardinal to be an offence against the Customs of this coun- 
try, will cause the authorities to regard it in the light of a prohibited 
article The Cardinal, which is, no doubt, a very ingenious contri- 
vance, is the result of a web that has been for some time weaving, and 
the manufacture in Rome has been greatly encouraged by the knowl- 
edge that a vast quantity of yarn of the same sort has been spun, and 
very warmly patronised in England, where it has become ‘‘the fashion,” 
poreeeeey among some of the weak-minded females in the neighbour- 

ood of Belgravia. The Cardinal is intended eventually to supersede 
altogether Bishop’s sleeves, which have not for some time been so popu- 
lar as they would assuredly become if the material were of a eloser 
texture, and were not so liable to split as it has been known to do in 
some recent cases, for it is impossible that the very richest and finest 
material will maintain its repute if it will not hold together. The 
manufacture employed in making the Cardinal is, on the contrary, all 
of a piece, and if there are any differences, they are fine-drawn so 
cleverly, that no‘ivision is perceptible; whereas the Bishop’s sleeves 
present some disagreements painful to the eye, and offensive to the 
taste and judgment.—Punch. 





Tue New Mercanrice Marine Act.—The following important no- 
tice to ters and mates of the mercantile marine service respecting cer- 
tificates of competency under the new act has been issued by the ma- 
rine department of the Board of Trade :—The Lords of the Committe 
of Privy Council of Trade have determined to grant certificates of 
competency, under the abovenamed uct, to all masters and mates who 
have obtained certificates under the regulations for establishing exami- 
nations issued by their Lordships on the 19th day of August, 1845, in 
cases in which there are no — reasons to the contrary. Such 
masters and mates are hereby desired to transmit their present certifi- 
cates under cover to the Registrar-General of Seamen, Custom-house, 
London, in order that they may be exchanged for certificates of compe- 
tency. No master, first, second, or other mate will be able to act in 
that one in any foreign-going ship after the31st of December, 1860, 
unless he possesses a certificate either of competensy or service under 
the Mercantile Marine Act. In transmitting the present certificates, 
masters and mates are requested to name the port at which they wish 
to receive their certificates of competency, which will be issued on and 
after the 15thf of November instant. Examinations for certificates of 
compevency will henceforth be conducted under the superintendence of 
the local marine boards of the several ports. They will commence at 
as early a period as possible, of which due notice will be given. Signed, 
T. H. Farrer, Marine Department Board of Trade.” 

Tue Baitish Museum.—Giass Houses cominc 1nto FasHion.— 
An expedient drawn from the Great Exhibition of 1851 might afford 
Lo a space for the relics from Nineveh—the sphynxes, lions, obelisks, 
and even for the sculpture now scattered along dark galleries, or 
barred off from observation in ‘‘ souterains” as a temperature below 
zero. The great internal court-yard, if covered in with a glass dome, 
would give room for the whole contents of the national collection. An 
ample causeway might be reserved all round and at the angles four 
areas as large as most structures possess in cities. With four entran- 
ces from the centre ofthe square, it would be accessible on all sides, 
and being covered in with pellucid glass, this colossal hall, whatever 
its height, cculd obstruct no light from the windows of the present 
structure. Ornamentation to any extent might be introduced in stain- 
ed glass, but simplicity, as in the details of the exposition, is the truer 
nobility. From a miniature example (the rotunda in the Colosseum) 
the advantages of acircular and well lighted hall may be inferred ; 
and, whilst such a structure may be easily heated to a genial tempera- 
ture, there is no danger from fire, as the material is at the same time 
incombustible and almost imperishable. Ventilation in summer can 
be as easily as warmth in winter,— The Builder. 








LANCASHIRE.—ExposiTion of 1851.—Tue Mover oF Liverpoor. 
—We understand that the model of the docks and the town to be sent 
up as a contribution from Liverpool to the Great Exhibition of 1851 is 
rapidly progressing towards completion. On Saturday, we viewed a 
beautiful little model of the Custom House, executed by Mr. Garbett, 
the architect, which was exhibited at Mr. Isaac's establishment in Cas- 
tle-street. The miniature building is wrought in paper, and is very 
neatly put together. It appears to us that the model will suffer very 
much in point of effect if it be not raised very nearly to the level of the 
eye. A step or platform could be made round it at the distance of two 
or three yards, so that any one wishing to take a bird’s-eye view with a 
magnifying glass, or otherwise, might raise himself to the necessary 
height. ‘This was the plan adopted with regard to a model of Birming- 
ham, executed by an ingenious artist, Mr. Leonard Brierley, and ex- 
hibited at the Exposition of Arts and Manufactures during the triennial 
musical festival in that town. It has been suggested to us that Mr. 
Brierley’s model should be sent to the Exhibition ; it would make a very 
good companion to “ Liverpool,” and the contrast between the seaport 
town and the great manufacturing emporium would be interesting and 
useful. Will Sirmingham accept the challenge ?—Liverpool .4/bion. 





A Srrancoe Fisu.—An enormous fish, weighing upwards of 100lbs., 
called the maigre (scicenaquila), was caught during the last week off 
Brixham-roads by some fishermen of that port, and sent by railway to 
Billingsgate-market on Saturday morning, where it was purchased by 


Moreover, in domestic life, fathers of children who have come of age j Mr. Charles, fishmonger, of Arabella-row, Pimlico, in whose possession 
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it now is. This fish is generally abundant, according to Mr. Yarrell 
on the southern side of the Mediterranean ; but it is also caught off the 
shores of Spain, France, and Italy. The maigre is gregarious in its 
habits, swimming in shoals, making @ purring noise loud enough to be 
heard from a a of 20 fathoms ; its capture, however, is not a very 
easy task, from its great size and strength, that in the posession of Mr. 
Charles being between 5 and 6 feet long. It is considered a great deli- 
cacy by the inhabitants of the coasts of Spain and Italy, and appears 
to have formerly been in great request with epicures. From its size, 
it was sold in pieces; and the fishermen of Rome were in the habit of 
presenting the head, which was considered the finest part, as a sort of 
tribute to the three local magistrates who acted as conservators of the 
city.—London paper, 5th ult. 





Anti-Papav Sprerr.—On Tuesday evening the service appointed for 
the ee of the Gunpowder Plot was performed at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, when every part of that spacious edifice was most densely 
crowded. The sermon was preached by the Rev. W. Curling, one of 
the chaplains. When the congregation rose to leave the church at the 
close of the service, the organ began to play the air of the national an- 
them, upon which the whole congregation suddenly commenced the 
words, and sang two verses with great enthusiasm. Mr. Curling then 
succeeded in procuring a pause, and remarked, that as some expressions 
in the remaining verses were not quite befitting the sanctity of the 
edifice, they had better substitute the doxology. The organ began to 
play the “Old Hundredth,” and the people sang “Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow,” with a fervour and universality that evinced 
their cordial concurrence in the suggestion of their pastor.— Times. 





Acoustics oF THE Brirannia Brince.—Some curious acoustic ef- 
fects have been observed, and pistol shots or any sonorous noises are 
echoed within the tube half a dozen times. The cells of the top and 
bottom are used by the Engineers as speaking tubes, and they can carry 
on conversations through them in whispers; while by elevating the 
voice, peoplé are able to converse through the entire length of the 
bridge—nearly a quarter of a mile. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN MANCHESTER.—Great progress is making in 
sanitary ameliorations, and in procuring a supply of fresh water and 
pure air. Here again Manchester has got the start of us. When the 
new water works at Manchester are complete, an uninterrupted supply 
of forty millions of gallons of water per day will be posse ¢ into er 
chester instead of the present allowance of three millions of gallons, 
restricted to a few hours. The Manchesterians have also greatly aba- 
ted the smoke nuisance, through the exertion of the powers procured 
from Parliament some years ago, and the result is decided gain, and 
not loss, to the manufacturers. In Hugh’s Manufactory the consump- 
tion of the smoke has actually effected a weekly saving of twenty-eight 
tons of coal, and in Clark’s of upwards of forty tons.—London Letter 
N.Y. Albion. 


Common Law anv Equity.—It is rather remarkable that, notwith- 
standing the recent changes and promotions in our Common Law Courts, 
we have but two judges of those Courts enjoying a paid otium cum 
dignitate. Lord Denman is the only Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Erskine 
the only puisne Judge now in the receipt of a retiring pension ; and 
there is no judge from the Common Law Courts in Ireland drawing such 
an allowance. On the other hand, of Equity pensioners we have plenty, 
as there are no less than five Ex-Chancellors at this moment receivin 
munificent pensions—viz. Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lend 
Cottenham in England, and Sir Edward Sugden and Lord Plunkett in 
Ireland. So, with the four actual and acting Equity Judges, we pay 
pretty large sums for the administration past and present of this 
always costly branch of the judicature.—Jbid. 


Farm Leases.—Great attention is being paid to the position of agri- 
cultural tenants and the method of enabling them to ight their wa 

under the novel influences of “free-trade.” It is pretty generally ad- 
mitted, that in all cases leases should be granted. All the improve- 
ments in farming, in the model county of N orfolk, are due to the prac- 
tice of granting leases, which was once universal, and still in a very 
great measure prevails, throughout the county. The time is come 
when farming, to be successful, must be looked upon as thé manufac- 
ture of grain and meat, in which capital judiciously laid out and pru- 
dently superintended has far more to do with production, than the na- 
tural quality and powers of the soil, and such manufacture can only be 
Pg undertaken, under the security of a long and a rational lease.— 


THe Tower or Lonpon.—At the other end of London large bodies 
of workmen are busily engaged in making extensive alterations and im- 
provements in various parts of the Tower. The two lofty gun towers 
of the Eastern and Western extremities facing Trinity Square are being 
reconstructed on a new and patented plan, recommended by govern- 
ment. The high walls near the water side have been pulled down, and 
are being rebuilt on a new principle with gun loop-holes. The interior 
of this ancient fortress is also undergoing a regular and thorough re- 
pair, under the personal superintendence of a military engineer spe - 
cially appointed for the purpose by His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
—Ihd. 


THE EVER-THOUGHTFUL Press.—Polyglot newspapers may ere long 
be expected to make their appearance, as the Morning Chconicle is 
about to begin all the news relative to the exhibition of 1851 in three 
languages—English, French, and German. Some rival will probabl 
add Italian and Spanish, and then, as the competition grows hot we shall 
have Arabian, Persian, Kandian, Hindostanee, Sanscrit, and West India 
Mumbo jumbo or Negro dialect.—Jbid- 


Mr. Macreapvy.—Macready’s last farewell performances draw 
immensely. He is to give an air of novelty to them by playing for the 
first time the part of Richard II. But his greatest character is, and 
will probably continue to be, King Lear. He makes it a magnificent 
but fearful delineation of human greatness suffering the severest earthly 
trials. The perfect simplicity of his concluding scenes with Cordelia, 
intermingling as they do an incomplete consciousness of his imbecility 
with the fullest feeling of unutterable and deepest woe, are perfectly 
harrowing. It is curious to think that this play used to be represented 
Without the character of the Fool, which gives such singular and mas- 
terly relief to that of Lear, particularly in the storm scene. The re- 
ception of this Tragedy was a triumph, to be ever remembered by those 
who saw it.—Jbid. 

A Farr Distinction.—For the first time ‘within tae memory of 
man,” the annual civic procession on the occasion of the installation 
of a new Lord Mayor is to be chaaged, and a novel sort of foolery is to 
be exhibited. Thereisa pretty general feeling against the innovation ; 
from long usage, the old affair, displaying Gog and Magog, a man in 
armour, &c., had obtained a conventional respectability, but to make 
& new edition of the whole show, so as it were to startafresh from a 
new point of departure ; and consecrate the thing as a creation of this 
day, is considerably objected to by many.—Jbid. 








4 Royan ConTRIBUTION TO THE ExurBITION oF 1851.—The Queen, 
it is said, has designed a carpet ; and Prince Albert has executed some 
pieces of sculpture for the Exhibition. (?) 





A Monsrer Fippie.—Mr. William Green, shipping agent at Folke- 
stone, received on the Ist instant, from Paris, an ‘* octobasse,” which we 
we believe is intended for M. Jullien, of the Theatre Royal Drury-lane. 
The wonderful dimensions of this instrument may be imagined from its 
nae a upwards of 12 feet, independent of the stand. The tones 
will be produced by pedals acting on circular pieces on the finger board. 





Proresson Hows’s Reaping or MacseruH at New Brunswick. 
—On Monday evening our citizens had the pleasure of listening to Pro- 
fessor Hows in the vragedy of Macbeth : the reading of which far trans- 
cended in its powerfully wrought effects, that of the Merchant of Ve- 
nice. It was in reality a complete anatomising, or rather daguerro- 
typing of the character of that wonderful and sublime tragedy, in 
= fe ater eo Seeeeaes were depicted with a — and 

vidn olute rilling in i he audience.— 
Newark Daily Ghote. a med eaten: : 


A great improvement in the manufacture of watches has just been 
made in Geneva, by which watch-keys are rendered unnecessary.—— 
Mr. Horace Mayhew, author of the metropolitan ‘‘ Labour and the 
Poor” articles, has ceased to write for the Mornin Chronicle, the con- 
ductors of that journal wishing him to suppress in his reports on the con- 
dition of the working classes, facts opposed to free trade !!!$——Mr. John 
Musgrove is the newly-elected Lord Mayor of London.——The new 
Vice-Uhancellor, Sir R. M. Rolfe, is in his sixtieth year.—tThe Ital- 
ian Opera in Paris was to openon the 9th inst. under the management 
ofMr. Lumley Sontag is to be the first attraction. A geries of dram- 
atic representations are announced to take place during the season at 





the British Embassy in Paris. ——Rossini is stated to be really engaged 
on @ new opera. e rumour has scarcely been credited.——A selec- 
tion of twenty-eight choristers from the Berlin Chapel Royal Choir has 

roduced a great sensation at the National Concerts in London. They 
ove never been surpassed for the various excellences that make op 
perfect choral singing. ——-The Emperor of Russia proposes, it is said, 
to have a tunnel bored under the Neva, similar to that executed by Mr. 
Brunel under the Thames. M. Alaric Falconnet, a celebrated French 
engineer, has been applied to, to furnish plans for this undertaking. —— 
Charles Matthews has recovered from his recent accident. ——The Duke 
of Newcastle has been dangerously ill for some time past.——The hip- 

potamus has proved a great card for the Zoological Society of Lon- 
ae. Atalate meeting, the report of the Council stated that the num- 
ber of visitors to the gardens during the current year has been 344,590, 
and there has been an increase in consequence of 5,600/. in the receipts 
as compared with the corresponding period of 1849. Mr. Barnum ought 
to engage a hippopotamus forthwith.—The Bishop of London’s Char, 
to the Clergy occupies seven and a half eons pees columns vf the 
Times of the 2d inst. The Charge was delivered on the same day. The 
Times also gives copious details of sermons, addresses, &c., all being 
upon the recent Papal movement.——Mr. W. Barrington, son of Sir 
Mathew Barrington, is mentioned as a candidate for the seat in Limer- 
ick city, about to be vacated by Mr. John O’Connell——The long talk- 
ed-of matrimonial alliance between Miss Lucombe and Mr. Sims Reeves 
took place on Saturday, the 2d inst., at Foot’s Gray, Kent.——The Hon. 
B. Beilby Lawley, the eldest son of Lord Wenlock, is a candidate for 
the representation of Pontefract. 





PROBLEM No. 105, sy Western Texian. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 104. 


White. Black, 
1. RtoQ B&8 ch | Q tks R [best 
2. P tks Q and besomes a Knight Kt moves from B3$ | best.] 
3. Pto K B8 becomes a Queen checking | K moves, &c- 
4. KttoK7 Anything. 
5, Q checkmates 





Navy. 


By the death of Vice Adm. Bouverie, Capt. Price, Superintendent of Sheerness 
Dock Yard, becomes Rear Adm. of the Blue; the Duke of Northumberland heads 
the list of Post Captains, and Captain James Scott, C. B., succeeds to the half-pay 
list of 14s 6d per diem. ¢ 

PRomoTI0Ns.—Retired Captains N L Patehall, Rowland Money, J Sheridan, 
Sir H L Baker, Bart., CB, G Ww H D’Aeth, Robert Ramsay, CB, J C G Roberts, 
CB, are promoted to the rank of retired rear-adutiral, without increase of pay. 











the present Earl of Radnor, and uncle of Captain W. P. Bouveri - 
tered in April, 1795, and remained on full en for 28 years. Sona a ay. 
lieutenant for Wiltshire, and was several times returned to Parliament for : 
ent places in that county. He married Dec 27, 1807, Louisa, second of 
the late 4 Hay, Esq., by whom he had an only daughter, married to 
the Hon. 8. Hay, brother of the Earl of Errol. Daring more than seven years, 
whilst commanding the Medusa, 32, Capiain Bouverie participated in all the 
rations in the Rio de la Plata, from October, 1806, until his recurn to England with 
Lieut-Gen Whitelocke, in Sept, 1807, including the Capture of Maldonado and 
the Island of Goritti. He ulso took, April 4, 1808, L’ Actif, French Privateer of 
14 guns; united with ne Manby, of the Thalia, 36, in'a supposed pursuit of 
two French frigates to the coast of Labrador, whence he returned after experi- 
enciug for three months the greatest privations ; captured January Gand 14 fe10 
the privateers L’ Aventure of 14 guns and 82 men, and L’ Hirondelle, of 14 ns 
and 75 men; and, in the summer of 1812, was repeatedly noticed inthe dispels ' 
of Sir George Collier for his efficacious augpert of the patriotic cause on the north 
coast of Spain where he particularly contributed to the reduction of Lequeytio and 
Guetaria. He afterwards commanded, from May 15, 1828, until 1831, the Wind- 
sor Castle, 76, on the Mediterranean station, and was lastly employed, from 1837 
until 1842, as Admiral-Superintendent at Portsmouth, with his flag on board the 
Victory, 104, 


Mr. Henry HatLam.—We have received with great regret intelligence 
death of Mr. H. Hallam, only peraying son of the p< no Bistorian of the ‘Middle 
Ages. This melancholy event took place at Sienna, on the return of Mr. Hallam 
and his —_ from a short visitto Rome. It will be remembered by the large 
class of friends and admirers to whom Mr. Hallam is justly endeared that a similar 
misfortune, almost identical in some of its circumstancet, bereaved him several 
years ago of an eldest son, whose genius and whose virtues had larly endear- 
ed hii to all his contemporaries. So sudden and so painful an affliction has sel- 
dom fallen twice upon the same family; and iris increased by the premature close 
of another life rich in every promise of personal excellence and professional dis- 
tinetion. 

On the 22nd inst., at his residence in Burlington, N. J., General Garrett’ D. 
Wall, late United States Senator from New f ws The local port 7B 
can journals pay gratifying tributes to his a & He was, for twenty 

ears, a subscriber to this journal. In London, Mr. Cart edge of the Equity Bar, 

ecretary for Lunatics. The office is worth £800 a year, and isin the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor.——On the 2d inst., athis house, 42, Harle -street, Colonel James 
Bogle Delap, of Stoke-park, Surrey, and Lillingstone Lovel, Buckinghamshire.— 
On the 25th of July last, at Hong Kong, of malignant fever, brought on by exposute 
to the sun, in the discharge of his official duties, in the 23d of his age, Lievt. H. 
Phillpotts, R.E. (second surviving son of Lieut-Col. Phillpotts, R. E.), at the time 
in the ere ae command of Royal Engineers at that station.—aAt Gibraltar, 
on the 19th ult , Cadwallader Edwardes Palmer, Ensign in H. M.’s. 56th Regiment, 
youngest sonof Lieut-Col. Reynolds Palmer, R.A.——On the 1st inst., at 
Hants, Captain Joseph P. D¢ Larcom, R. N,, aged 55. 








———— 


TWO HUNDRED OF BERANGER’S LYRICS. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 


Two editions of this work are published—one in octavo, illustrated by twenty engravings 
on Steel, executed by the most eminent artists of Paris, cloth, gilt. $5, or morocco, extra 
$7. The smaller edition is in duodecimo, without the Engravings, cloth, $1,25. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ In point of fullness and faijh"ulness the present translations by Mr. Young far surpass 
the previous atiempts. He red evidently to reproduce Beranger as he really is; 
and to present the poems which have made him famous, as nearly as possible, as reall 
are. The work shows much diligence, discrimination, and poetic power. It \suclformly 
careful in execution, and in the main em successful... ... The beautiful illustrations 
which embellish this volume, and the handsome style in which it has been published, make 
the book one of the most attractive of the season.” —Literary World. 

“ We have before spoken admiringly of the inestimable service to the English rene ane 
snch a living translation of the greatest of French Song-writers is. To al who love 
beart put into music, we can commend the new editionof Young’s Beranger.”—Honte Journal. 

“To many it may be en to say thatthis is the most complete col'ection of Beranger’s 
Songs in English ever published; but if we were to ay 4 here, we should fail to do justice 
to the commendable en'h » . taste, scholarship, and industry of the translator, 
whom the genius of the firstof living lvrists is so auspiciously revealed to the Eng’ 
reader. ... . The illustrations of this beautiful volume, some twenty in number, are in the 








APPOINTMENTS.—Commander John J E B Frere, to commission the Bellero- 

hon 78, at Plymouth, for Captain the Right Hon. Lord George Paulett. The Bel- 
Serophon was paid off standing on her return from the Mediterranean station, where 
she served during the last three years under the command of Capt. R L Baynes, 
CB. Commander A P Eardley Wilmot to command the Britomart, 8, at Devon- 
port, Lieutenants—F D Yonge, ofthe Albion, 90, and J D Curtis to the Brito- 
mart ; John Ward, to the Excellent, gunnery ship at Portsmouth. 


Obituary. 


Lorp RanciirFe.—This noble Lord, who for many years has led a retired 
and quiet life, expired at his seat, Bunny-hall, in the county of Nottingham, at 6 
o'clock yesterday morning. The deceased, the Right Hon. George Augustus 
Henry Anne pve. hemo was Baron Rancliffe in the peerage of Ireland, and a Bar- 
onet of England. He was born on the 10th of June, 1785, succeeded his father 
Thomas Boothby, first baron, November 17, 1800, and married Lady Elizabeth 
Mary Forbes, eldest daughter of George, sixth Earl of Granard, on the 15th of 
October, 1807. : 

His Lordship had for many years been separated from Lady Rancliff, who sur- 
vives him, and has died without issue ; consequently the title of baron is extinct. 
The English baronetcy, however, descends to Mr., now Sir Thomas Parkyns, of 
Ruddington, near Nottingham, and with it a very slight interest in one of the late 
noble Lord’s estates. The rest of the entailed property falis to Sir Richard Le- 
vinge, Bart-, of Knockdrin Castle, county of Westmeath, Ireland, son of his Lord- 
ship's eldest sister, married to Sir Richard Levinge, father ofthe present baronet ; 
but the personal property, which is supposed to be ve«y considerable, is willed to 
Mrs. Burt, who for about twenty years had beeh may | upon intimate terms with 
his Lordship. Lady Rancliffe, now and for a very lung period past living in 
France, has her income of 1,000/. a year increased to 2,000/. by virtue of articles 
entered into at the separation. R . 

Lord Rancliffe’s second surviving sister, the Hon. Maria Charlotte, was married 
first to the Marquis of Choiseul in 1817 ; and, secondly, in June, 1824, to Prince 
Auguste Jules Armand Marie de Polignac, the well known ex-Minister of Charles 
the Tenth; 

The noble Lord for several years held the appointment of Equerry to the Prince 
of Wales, afierwards George [V., aud was an intimate associate of the Prince 
until his Royal Highness left the ranks of the Whigs. i 

On coming of age, in 1806, Lord Rancliffe was returned for the borough of Mine- 
head, which place, however, he only represented seven months. His Lordship 
occasionally alluded to this circumstance in the political speeches of his after-life, 
saying he paid a large sum of money for the seat, but of the electors he knew 
nothing, never having even set his foot in the place during the whole course of his 
existence, The noble Lord adduced this as an argument in favour of Parliamen- 
tary refurm. On the 7th of October, 1312, after a severe contest of 10 days’ dura- 
tion, his Lordship was returned to the House of Commons as member for — 
ham; and again in 1819 he was elected as representative fur the same borough. 
In 1818 he gave place to Mr. Denman, now Lord Denman ; but in 1826, Mr. Den- 
man giving way, Lord Rancliff was a third time returned. At the general elec- 
tion of 1830 his Lordship issued an address stating his intention of withdrawing 
entirely from political life, and Nottingham again returned Mr. Deuman in con- 
junction with the late Sir R.C. Ferguson. Since that time bis rage | has taken 
no part in politics further than presiding at an occasioual meeting. Through life 
he was “a Whig, and something more,” till within a few months of his death, 
when among his private friends and confidential correspondents he declared him - 
self a Provectionist, although up to the time of passing the last Corn Bill he was 
one of the strongest advocates of free trade.— T'imes, 1st inst. 


MELANCHOLY aNnp Fata Accipent To Lapy CarpEN.—We regret to re- 
cord the death of Lady Carden, of the Priory, Templemore, which occurred under 
most distressing circumstances. It appears by the Nenagh papers that about four 
o'clock on the evening of Tuesday, as Sir John Craven Carden, Bart., and his 
brother, Warden Carden, Esq., were shooting in the Priory demesne, Lady Carden 
went towards them. and seated herself on a rustic chair, surrounded and covered 
by shrubs. Both gentlemen immediately joineiher. Having placed their rifles, 
which were on fall cock at the time, against the trees which entwined around the 
back of the chair, they entered into conversation with Lady Carden, when a sud 
den gale of wind arose which shook the trees and caused one of the rifles to dis- 
charge, when, alas! the ball entered under Lady Carden’s left ear,and melancholy 
to relate, terminated her existence on the spot. She died in the arms of her affec- 
tionate husband, whose grief is inexpressible, Nothing can equal the gloom which 
the death of this amiable and excellent lady has cast for many miles around the 
country. Tothe poor she is a severe 'ess, for her charity was as heartfelt as it was 
unbounded and frequent She had just returned from inspecting three schools 
which she built at her own expense for the instruction of the youth of the neigh- 
bourhood, when she met with her deplorable end. Lady Carden has left a family 
of three young children, who are now bereaved of their youthful and affectionate 
wother.—London Paper, 8th inst. 





highest style of modern art,as will be taken for granted when we add that they are the 
original designs for the last French edition of Beranger’s pxems. The publisher intends 
this work to tuke its place among the select annuals of the season, and for that puagere has 
spared no reasonable expense in getting itup. We hope there is taste enough in coun- 
try to do full justice to the poet, the translator, and the publisher.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘*M. Young avec un talent, une patience, et une exactitude qu’ on ne saurait trop admirer 
areussi dans une cuvre que beancoup eussent jugee impossible—la traduction en vers 
anglais des ceuvres choisies de er. Nousavons lu avec un interet extreme les prin- 
cipales de ces traductions dont le nombre s’eleve a deux cents, et nous felicitons avec em- 
pressement M. Young de la maniere dont il a su vaincre ou tourner les difficultes. Nous 
avons retrouve dans son livre d’ etonnan‘es analogies d’ expression ec de tournure avec P 
= inal, * le plus souvent deg traductions litterales de la plus heureuse fidelite.”—Courrier 

s Tnis. 

“ His version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and taste."—N. Y° Courier & Enquirer. 

“ His work is pete pete of Se and showsa cordial 
appreciation of the of Beranger, with a rare to the rhythm, verbal 

ties and g m ofthe songs selected for translation.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“ It is amatter of congratulation that in an English dress they should present so faithful a 
similitude of their original form and comeliness.”—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

“The selections are judici and the lati are uniformly truthful, almost beyond 
comparison, in thought, in feeling, and in music.”—Jnternational Miscellany. 

“ We appreciate the extreme difficulty of translating Beranger—and we think that Mr. 
Yonng has mastered it. His versions are accurate and graceful.”—Republic ( Washington.) 

“ The translations are very spirited and felicitous, and convey a fuithfel idea of the original 
songs. Beranger has good reason to be content with his English interpreter. We shall 
recur to this volume again.” —Boston Transcript. 

“ The spirit of the author, too, is admirably preserved. .. .. A noble portrait and nineteen 
illustrations embellish the volume. These engravings are by French artists , and are em- 
phatically gems.”—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 











G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 








BAKER & SCRIBNER have just Published a new and Revised Edition of 
SKETCHES OF REFORMS AND REFORMERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND—By Henry B. Stanton. 1 vol 12mo. 


** We bave read the majer part of this volume with deep interest, the whole book is warm 
with Life.”—N. Y. Commercial. 


“ The portrait gallery which it exhibits comprises many of the most illustrious names of 
Great Britain.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘They are written with energy and power.”—N, Y. Recorder. 
A BOOK OF THE HEART. - 
B. & S. will publish the last of this month a new book by Ik Marvet, entitled 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, 
Reverie I.—Smoke—Flame and Ashes, Reverie II.—Sea Coal and Anthracite. Reve- 
rie I11.—A Cigar—thrice lighted, Reverie IV.—Morning—Noon—Evening. 
The book being written by one of the reputed authors of the Lorgnette, will afford an op- 
portunity for those curious in the matter, to compare the respective styles of Joun Timon 


d of lk MARVEL. 
aati eaialing BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
novl6 —if 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, N Y. 





NEW. VOLUME OF 


COOFER’S LEATHER STOCKING SERIES, 
This day is published, by GEORGE P, PUTNAM. 

THE PIONEERS: by J. Fenimore Czoper. Author's revised edition, with new fntro 
duction, &c .12mo. cloth, $1,25. ‘ EE. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—Containing information respecting 
the Arts ,and the History of the 16th Century, &c., Translated by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. New 
Edition, 2 vols. in one, 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 

‘Rich in the most curious incidents, presenting a fine picture of Italian Life, Manners. 
and Art, and invested with an interest truly romantic and dramatic.”—Lit, World. 
THE WORLD'S PROGRESS, A DICTIONARY OF DATES—With Tabular Views 
of General History, and Historical Chart, Edited by G, P. Putnam, 1 vol, small svo. cloth 
$2; 1-2 cf.$2,75; cf. ex. $3,'0. 
“ Asa work ot reference we know nothing equal to this book either for comprehensive - 
ness or perspicuity.”—Prof. Hart, Sartain’s Mag. 
RURAL HOURS, BY MISS COOPER—Illustrated by twenty-one beautiful coloured 
drawings of Birds and Flowers. 1 handsome octavo volume, cloth, extra gilt, $5; morocco 

chie, $9. 

ay po aageclar has a a desideratum in our American Literature. It isan 
American Book of the Seasons.” 

MISS LYNCH’S POEMS—Illustrated with the designs, by Darley, Huntington, and 
others. New Edition,8vo.cloth, 1,50. RES 

HOUSEHOLD WO. 0. .' Price 6c » 

cneakouws LYRICS Pn nad beautiful designs by the most eminent 
Artists of Paris, 1 vol. 8vo- cloth, $5; morocco extra, $7. 


J ROPF ACKAGE EXPRESS, per Steamer NIAGARA .— 

IS SE above steamer ies Be erty the | Ls cea Tuesd ay, 
rw . 

December 3d, 1850. special Messenge prrndrndeensrsr + 


$8 Wall Street, New xork, and 9 Fenwick-street, Liverpool. 


THE TOILET. a 

4 cr i i the citizens of New York, that, from ‘requent 

See Pon atatT RS I they have established Agencies for its sale in this city. 

The URSINA is the grease of the Canadian Black Bear, and is so vetinn$ en te votatn its 

sweetness in ull climates and for any length of ime. Orange du Feemgal io the light and 

refreshing Essence, used in perfuming it, which is foundto contrast faveu y op 
' Pomades pow in uee. 


Foe ee aecee vied to the skin is slightly stimulating, hence ite well.known virtues 





nov 50 











Vick-ADMIRAL D. P. Bouverte.—We have to record the death of Vice-Ad- } 
miral of the Red, the Hon. Duncan Pleydell Bouverie, which took place at Clifton 





Hall, Wilts, from an attack of apoplexy, in the 71st year of his age~ He was the | 2 Park Row aad 58! Broadway. 
second son of the late Earl of Radnor, by the Hon. Anne Duncombe, is brother of | nov 3¢—3m 


The URSINA when applied to le stig 
in strengthening and increasing the growth of the hair. 

For Pa by a. Brewer, 21 Maiden-Lane, Rice & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Co, 
ALFRED SAVAGE & CO., Montreal, Canada, 
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LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YBAR. 


J RECEIVED, nod ic fered © the Swbecsiber te lets to sult purchasers, at the 
Store, 13# 1-2 Water Street, New York. 


500 Half Boxes Cooking Eatcine. [large fruit] 50 cents, 


500 Table Sok Gan, Weise. bo 

it whois Boxee Lavers, fom @ 1 to z - 
Graves, lv ets. i hee 

To Bage of aoe cis. per pound. 

bo Boxes Tatian very handsome, 5 ets, 


34 Cases Peari Tcts. 
2000 Haif Boxes jines (Camus brand | 3% c's. 
yin Boxes Pacent Candies, almost equa! to Judd’s Sperm, 141-) cts pound. 


a great variety of old London Dock Wines and Brandies, Irish and Scotch 
Whiator, papasere and ion Gin, Porter and Ale, &c., &c., either in Bond or by the 
or Case. 


Champagnes, Pints and Quarts, of al] the celebrated brands, 

GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 
nov 30—if Agent for Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 
FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES, 

INSURED BY 
BRYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


INGLE DOSE of this extraor ‘inary Romody ie goa teed to give immediate reliet 
= ceaes of 8, Colds, Asthmas, Bronchitis, Irritation of ie Uvula and Fa eon 
of the , or the m rned to the taste 


oney will be return They 
ye ony both in the United Statesena 





Be 


ve been fully tested by 
Price .5 cents. Suld by Droggists geawaily. Wholesale Depot in New York, 
Hudson street. 

A. TURNBULL, Agent, 


lesale wanted in each of the principal cities throughout the Union. Orders 
to proprietor, J. Bryan, Kochester, N. Y. (post-paid) will meet _— — 
nov m 


i 
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Ta" ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber- 
muda and St. Thomas on or about the 6th of December, She has excellent accommo- 
dations for passengers. \ 
Price of Passage to Bermuda.......--secessceseceresee $35 
Do ~ do St, THOMAS..+cersesereseeeserssees 70 
There is a reguiar Mail communication between S:. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Vera Cruz, Havana, Venezuela, &c. 


‘The MERLIN will tance freight. Apply to 
nov 16 . E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 





LIVERFOOL.-UNITED y+ MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLAATIC, Capt 
es West.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Besepe, pe prasesty op 
Saturday, 7th of Besomsbon, rps 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot 


must pase pase trough the Pox Post Office. 
For ‘freight or ualled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer PACIFIC, will succeed the Atlantic, and sai) the 2ist December. 





ws Lt Lares SITUATION AS GOVERNESS for a Lady of more than usual talent, 
ed to instruct in German, Italian, and French, the latter ones > Paris ; 
hs requir ments of a complete Eny) lish Education. The highest testimonials 
gre. ‘No m tothe South. Address, prepaid, U. L. C., Lower Post Office, New 


nov 9—3t 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 
COMMISSION AND GENERAL AGENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Rererences.—Anthony Barcla iq. Hh. H B.M. Consul, New York; William Jessop & 
New York; William Mure, B.M. Consul, New Orleans ; James Aiken & Son, 
oct 2—6m 
Print Publishers, 289 Brosdway. 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Williams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of arran, te 
assortment of requisite materials for the t, the 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE BEST PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND. 
tind, afer Root’s admirable Daguerreotype taken at the special re- 
iy 8 inches, Price of each copy plain $2, coloured in exquisite style, 
GOUPIL & CO. 








a and Paris, for a complete 
Amateur, lee Fa pil, in all Srertmants of the Arts. 
Their : Mh store an oy np Byte ty ih foe adc Saohom 
best makers in eac time tl vice 
in sot ptt of ga a tost favourabie terse 5 y recon 
py See Stn iepuma”e chosen he ates nd uperir, work of Onlame 
Beret Patan | Berry Mile, and olkers of the Authors on’ Ar Prom their mate 


Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 


Soraer = et Cake and Moist colours, 

Conte Crayons—black, white. and coloured nef sd in boxes fitted for 
—warranted e, pre , painting Flowers, Figures, and 
oured — c e 

ney ot — 1 Crayons, w pape Moist at Cole te tebe, 

racip. 
Wood and Chin ——s g Blocks and Books for Oil and 


Hog Hair, Fich, me etic, Cemelr Hair, and 
ae Sxpemee, Mathematical Instruments, 


Mi! 
Pp Bronze Powders. 
Mod Table and other Eesels, 


iboard: 
Olis aod Varnishes, 
al Purnballs E teynoldy London and Bristol 
— d Paver, 
Whatmarrs English add fine French Draw- 
ing 


apers, 
Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 


Manofactures, rded by the E an market. 
Ayr The a eden afforded Teac eend Institutions. oct 12—3m 
MONTGOMERIE & 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


. E. Monrcomeniz, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALExanpcr GReENHoRNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 


Ghovehieg Bonen Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Fol ow be 
Juvenile Colours and tens Boxes. 








jan 19—ly 





NEW YORK SOCIBTY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
Ti creion ION combines a large and well selected Lib both for reference and 
Lb saggy E hoon od z fortably furnished seodiag roums, liberally sup- 
saad American periodicals and newspapers. 
Pifeubore sud bacribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
Rooms. 
The Terms are for an ass le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which — commuted for $75, pte et oe free. 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





RS. fully announces that she continues to receive Pupils in Vocal 
M3: hey tf Fane teerediion is adopted which ensures facility in the execution of the 


mou popalar Sones bf fo: ils, Terms moderate. 194 Fourth Street, West 
side of Washington Square. vere ee oct I9—Im 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


BSSihis. Bitte A FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
Certyicate, Winslow Lewis, one the most eminent Physicians of Boston, 
Med sh the emai ack i is held by the ciontthe fic and oy el aera of many 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 





. Wm. y—Sir: The aration invented b py oe extensive! 
Ly and they weit the decided ice over sll other compositions of the 
It and be aeteities the hair, aioe the oikin of all impurities, without 





deleterious ffects, which frequently the result of ll 
ack ie vor WINSLOW LEWIS. 


article for the Ladi it the hair lace and curl, and the 
extn or or paring ofthe bai tee from dari and curt Le Pe ae thildrek, If lays the foundation 


BOGLE’S APL Es < ate FOR SHAVING 


i ar cle is totally invented for shav 
wii wee eee el we a strong alkali oo burtfal to tee 
pete have the nd most 
{Aeidona hie EES oe a ees fsa eas coe 
eet inte shaved a case of the “ 
Rye ey rie Ses fough and 


sss eaten tn es oe inset AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


rationing Pins, Pinson, ond thes crnpeens the skin, and rendering it fair, deHicate 
efficacious the skin from ‘suns of summer 
oclug cabana 
the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
eegee meen re inverted, 2S , if not found to prove 80, on trial, Sona 
. Canes, will be by my Agents. w LE, ee 
ga baled, lee ofte Prenpal Draggiste tn every Samm Gyanghost he Usted Sites 


RE 





2—ly 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
STEAMER ey CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
—_ leave Toronto for pk every wussttg, 3 Tiareday , and Morning, 
(ake iy, and will touch’ et Pevt Hope and Cobourg and Ports, 


BNGLISH pals - spd ALEX. BARCLAY Ro posal 
Tepe ar 


owstets, bot Broad wa. Sead 
Pex’ How, New New you Perfumed Prench 
for every dexerl ption of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oi] in use. For sale by the 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 
BaLLC & CO have constantly on hand alarge variety of the best Dietetics for infants. 
Seviine of Bia Rencbamdes paged 4 trom Cocoa depiived ofits ol English Pow’ 
yo 8 
dered Bi iscuits, &c, &c. 561 Broadway’ 530 ach Avenue end 2° ‘ark Row. 4 o “4 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Blanc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lce Creams, &c. 
DELLUG & CO. have just a fresh Sa B- their well-known C. 
H heaatarty =f —w km such as aso. Benen : ae mary Strawberry, Pie Pine Appie ane 
_ ocolate, fee, Rose, &c. 
Sloand read’ at 581 bal Becnden tant 4th Avenue, corner 20th street, and 2 Park flow. 
sept 14 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 
ap] 6 





COAL—COAL—COAL. 
TRE SCHUYLEILL CANAL having been 20 spec desmaged by the late Freshet, as to 


oal down undersi has e ar 
Ata yy) 


ads ym y meane of which he will receive Coal, and is now 
repared to supply consumers b Orchard or White Ash, of sizes suited to the 
Range, Furnace’ ¢ or Stove. 


CHARLES LOWTHER, 


9% Sixth Avense Khe 5 ne Pre Street, ) and 402 aa ae oo, 
between Hubert and Laight. 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OP FINE ARTS. 
EW PAINTINGS yogouiiy, ercived from Europe, ameng which is ‘‘ Germania” by 


Koehler, a work of Sees clase. 
hibition of by of the obove sc ee received many additions, 
aad remains pen as two roome over the hall of the Cl “ces Fie kiataas | & 
Admission 
june 
















between S and Prince streets, from 10 Shree = till 10 o'clock 
25 cents ; Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 
EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 

EMBER of the Royal ant Rhsonsiote of 4 ies H . 
Me git Aly Ap SA as seaees i future ag the blloein, 
ody Morning.... Soecccccccccccce-Deccctill.ces 

Evening ...+0+. esseevssss cpangscdaliiniies lene aanEE 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan5—ly 





HARPS. 


BROWNE & CO., Mehese ond Tapert of Grong Semi Grand, and 
J.5 Double Action Harps, Warerooms 299 Broadway. ay 
F. BROWNE w os caliche ‘the ettention of edmiress of this beautifulinstrument, to the 


ie t collection he prising every = r leand 
very nme by dA =; vetalejnonts in Manope be is . a — — wan, 
of the perfect L meng ay = with auch improve- 


ments as fit iariy for extremes of climate, mde A list of prices and 
descriptions can per mail. Harps sont snipe” &c. Music for the Harp 
by Re Lanaliines seesved Ge Ganarrivel tan cua Orders for any piece ci n 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT'S ~~ women — ele SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among has drawn fromaneminent 4d nee OY, distii 

guished member wy An Medic Profecdlon of this éity the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its e 

TESTIMONIAL.—From Geo joocge =D T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geolo ology, ke 

bad ae have carefully exami in many cases ribed the ine which you pre- 

me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“a It patet ong been a Tesideratum vith the prefeesion to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
pone which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

eltzer Aperient. 

“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatalency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
panto} has proved indeed a valuable remedy. C 8 are generally obnoxious to 
children isguise them as you = in many cases, however, in which I have cisinianered 

rA bm yegte LY they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

dove A aa porecne ves or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

value. at an Ae which it may be ad ele manner in which it 
is offered to the lic, give ita pm ¢ to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 

No. 68 Warren street, N N. ¥. 

New hg ad poe Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. J 


rand sold wtoleele and ho end vein, by by Jane TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 


ry, No. 263 Greenwich arren, N 
‘ibe for oaks at 110 Broad wa way. 10 Astor House. 2 Fork Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
pA A 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, B: autimore, “Fred Brown 


Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C =n, S Charlesion. Hendrickso Sickles & 
os. 40 + ms st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughoat | the Daited Staets, 
une 








UIFS ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE Onpuan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, | 
James Boormen, 


George Barclay 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
V illiam Van Hook 


Fanning C. Tucker, 
— he 
enry Ludlum, 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard’ Jr. 





4ng+ 





Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel i 
John MeTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, ’ 
Donald Mcllv Dr. J. 7H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, 4 jamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Bij D. Brigham, oe 
pore ’ William Elliott. nae 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 
het taining the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
“a cutininess, ond os Annual papers of 1249, &e., can be had free of charge, on couilestien ot 


4 of Agen’ 
4 1 Wall srect, and io pclmencatiy invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 


the lucal directors, as straniees avaiable always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


d ch arise] or 
(Wie deere alowed, aft after won payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


rae the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without 
edical Examiners attend d seu Heiom. P. ai 71 Wall Street ond 6 hoe 
of the different Local Boards cothgueion, An mmunications to be addressed ” 
4. ‘LEANDER STARR, General pn 
jan 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


IS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuraNces on Lives, whether single or joint 
T% sell Annuities, to vurehase hase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the vine of 


nce! 

been ressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company i 
enabled, fens: its Sell oxpendioure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
offer of much more Ay sy than the low rate of interest at- 


e on investments by British Com; their generally large expenditure can 


with re; to safety admit of. 
an anes or its ~ and i is annually published by the Company and 
pode eta bap gn be et tes isin rte hich in yeenty 
that it d ee hae s money whic 
pak out ofthe P or Foreign Companies for that, in which fend thie | 
competion. Nasmenso) Great Britain nor the neighbouring ary 
parties nee time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the t of 
i) ae eee tle Company wil grant Policies sable at death fairly reprecemanive of 
the yg by of such and it further to purchase 
for an le mths bre or more full premiums have been paid 








Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch ere yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
‘A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
o TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Profits. Without participation of Profits 
Year!: 1 Age. Annual | Hf. Yeari 
Age. panmeal | Hf. remium | Flemiun ot By Aad Fromm, 
& 8, 4. Fi 8. Z2adqa/|Zs 4a|2 
2 117 4 Te 4 20 I9o9u 0M 4 ae. 
25 22 9 11 on fe 23 114 #7 om 8/0 9 9 
30 29 3 1 5 012 10 30 20 2 y sine 00 6 
35 217,18 u ol 9 35 26 4 8 60) 8 we. & 








mey25— 6m 


povming Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every can ‘Wednesday, end Friday Mornin rw clock. 


Packet Office, Toronto, April 18 5 


COusanS Agundine. THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary 
98 King Street, Hamilton, 9th Apri), 1850, 2 


Pore nereaher assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
note or deposit of 





+ rr ag BDITION OF JENNY LIND’S MUSIC. 
¥ call the attention of the public to the subjoined letters from M. 


subseribers have claimed to be agents 
ety tho Jeuny Lind Mase The subjoined letters pat dom ap form, 
8. C. JOLLIE, 800 B 
FIRTH, POND, © COe 4s Teeokiin Square. 


To Sam. C. Jouie, Esq. 


Dear Sir—W. 
Mdlle. Jenn: 
journ in the 


e herewith assign to the full and exclusive ri music 
nto you exclusive to all the eang 
aed doa America; also ali the music composed > during our 4 


[Signed] JULES BENED 
GIOVANNI BELLETTI, 

To Samv. C. Joris, Beg, New York, Sept. 6, 1850. 

Sir—I certify with pleasure that your edition of the Jenny Lind ™ 
associated the wane of Firth, Pond & Co., is the on) authorized oitiog publiseed cea ne 
ther, that each song is duly revised by me before publication. 

[Signed | JULES BENEDICT. 
sept 14—2m 





LANIBR HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO, 
BY LANIER AND SON, 
NEW YORK ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





sept l4—1 





LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


IN & SMITH call attention to their ge snd elegant assortment of Framed 
Loo! Glasses, and would respectfu 
they are preg a, and we infos the subscribers of the ALsrow that 


for this in taste 
~ ; r year a 
E BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL et Ry 
New York and Liverpool, direct between B 
fax to land and receive Malle and Pa a 


BMDrccoreee sees teeecereeeesO. hordes iy ~~ FR M.n00rrrrcrsercorseres We J.C. Lang 





America.....-s-++ ++ Cecccereses 4 ees Canada, ....ccccsecccesecseeee WM. —— 
EUrOpe....s..eeeceeeecceeeereseee Es G. Lott | Cambria.......sccecseccscsseeesseceds Deitel 


ek nr acer ORT mesthead—green on starboard side—red on 








From 
Africa......... ceeee New York ..... soso aguante os eveveees NOV. 
on | _, ERS pmpegeeneney: Boston..... ... -* Welneshan. verenscees “Nov. gmk’ ad 
- WN coerkessecce sosacs New York ...... eee ‘Wednesday... Dec. 4th, “ 
BOFOPS.ccceccveccccosenccece LOD. cocccccccevce Wr nneed ay 00s +00+-+ Dec. lith, “ 
si@.... - pow York,..... ... Wednesday..........Dec. 18th, 
America PR OBLOD,...0+++ » see Wednesday... ceccns ae: 2th, “ 
CB .2 --New York..........Wednesday........ Jam. ist. 125% 
seeeeeeen BOSON. sseeseeceeescs BY... sesee Jan, 
Passage tn hrat cabin from ay York 7 Bogue te Li eo oe coccoccoses 
do insecond do gf | semaine | 


Berths not secured anti] paid for. 


Freigh.« will be char ons beyond an amou personal expenses. 

An Fy ee — os on oh - — a 

Au and Newspapers a through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply E. CURARD, Ju J. 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and b 
goods. rough bills of lading are given in Havre to New 
After the Ist of April next, the rate of 
. be } of Soe rate of freight by the above steamers from Liverpool will 


—. in common with vite Bettiah 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC, ....c.cccccccscccccccccseserccecscccesscsss Capt West, 
PACIFIC. .ccscccsoscscocsecccsscccescscncscosscsocesessOapt, NYS, 
ARCTIC. ccccccrccccece seccscccsecscccsccececcssoseces: Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC.. ...cseccrsccecccecsccsceeseecrenccscescacesessOapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC..... seeeecceereerencescsevess seevesseesees, Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every car 
tan in tet construction, a alao ph d es, to ensure strength and end speed, 
e or comfort. 


— Ree You. to L to Liverpool, $130. clusive use of extra size 
From Liverpool to New York, 2£235- f 


gf 4 surgeon will be attached to each shi 
No berth can be secured until paid for. » 
wren New York. 
° November. toes phe 13°0 
veoees 7th, 1350 


From Liverpool. 
++++-December....14th, 1850 
December... -28th, 1856 


vont ~ Neh = caer ~ 1851 
3 ay..... February...... 

aturday..... February ....22nd, 1851 
~ ~~ Sete Mare... ee ina 1351 
Saturc coves MAICD..cceee 1851 
Saturday...... yee » 1851 


























Vor freight o or r passage, apply to 
EDWARD COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 
BROWN, SHISLEY & CO. Li 


E S EORE*F JR., 8 & (00,19 in ra Arme Yard, Lo a 


The owners of these ships will not be ecoanataiibe for Gold, Silver, Bulli peci ° 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed laeeter ae the value 
thereof therein expressed. ; 

After the first of. April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Savepos’, 
will be materially reduced. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE P etors of the several Lines o Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 














Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool 
Constellation... ve H. Allen,....July 1l...Nov. 11,..Mar. 1)/Aug.26..Dec. 26 Apr. 21 
Fidelia " Wesaen ‘hy pbrccste 16..... wer eelBsceeeeeeJ6/Sept 1..Jan 1..May 6 
Roscius.. + Eldridge. ......400+-26..e00e0e a) ere) ee Son wil 
Isaac Wright... oeeeeee-Marshall.......-Aug. 1... .-Dec. 1- oil Apr. Bl seneelitce seoes 16......16 
Waterloo ......00+00++HArvey,...ccesssesecelle.coee PSs) Pee soveed 
Yorkshire..........-+ CF. sscerss teseees]O... cee. +c16,0ce-ee16] Uct 1. Feb 1,.June t 
Siddons.......ccccces + CODD. cceseccetecees0:06.. --26.. o!-o6eblecpee eolloccocel, 
Columbia..........+..Furber.... -Sept. isan Jan, I one --Bay 1): ercel@eoves P por 
Underwriter. hipley.... ree | Ter | Pry yas |) eee eoge 

Cc ° Mee)” 
rnish... ert) ie 
-F. P. Allen +0096 
oe ‘_ 12216} ‘Dec 1..Apr n. Aug 1 
covewrcess cceceeeMecceseceDBl coceedbe cocecdleccosoth 
oe eeree .. Nov 1... Mar 1. ssJuly 1 saber el vreelB. voee 





pa. shi ero eet holes class, and are commanded of character and ex- 
Their cabi rg i are all that can be decirad ta point of comfort and 


penn ng end the on are ——, with every or of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Live + 0ecce-eccessccees$100 
b to New eeeeereeresaseress 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 


Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships West Point, Weteriee OEnn ReaMIT a John -- Skiddy 


A. TAYLOR & CO., “diverpeal, 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddo coe and Garri 
- > sad OFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 
BROWN. SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 2TH OF EVERY MONT 


ba line of peshete will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing eceeby from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th an 28th, Portsmouw 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8June 28,Oct. 283, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, Lord, “ “24,  24jJuly 13, Nov. 18, March 1S 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8 23, 23 
Victo Johnston, |“ “ 2,  * sé Aug 18, Dec. 33, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marché] * 28, “« 62 
mate. Evans, Pratt, egg? 4) » Sept. 13; Jan. is May 13 

Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April & 8, 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “24, “ 24, “ 24hOct. 13, Feb. a Os “pea 18 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex) 





toa. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are oj tee baat os 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward, aye tem without wines 
and liquors, Neither the captains nor owners o nsible for wt 


these 
lar Bills of faaing signed therefor. 
gpvems, or packages, sent by them, unless regains ar "Bile of Lading ae = Ky! + 
faly 18 dnd io BARING, BROTHERS & CO., ondon 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
1st of each month, as follows :— 












New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS $s May. sbadneneees {isn "February, 
ans! master. RY. ccaccocgensoes une, 
rr Ist September. 16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, Set ee > Sion | = 
master. st June uly, 
——— Ist October... 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, fine | = 9 ° ° = —_. ' 
master. uly ..... oe ugus 
er. let Hoveuber . seeveseee ( 16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April ........+.. + ¢ 16th May, 
Willard, master. ist August............. 2 [6th September, 
lst December .. ... n 16th January - 
They are all first class New York built Ba provided with all requisite athclee for 4 
comfort and couveniente of pasgeng im, end ; by men of experience in ' 
trade. The price o 8 w it wines or liquors. 
Goods peat 00 the pl oe he willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actuall¥ 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Ea a 


aug 24 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 


Gh op Ghee Be etki ke be 


OBad 





